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By tHe Eprror. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue Spereiv or toe AGE AND Its ReEpreseNTATIVE. 

ALL 1s enctnaitaiiinnsile streets, and lanes, and allies, and 
courts of the city are crowded with people, some standing in 
groups in earnest conversation—others walking rapidly, 
even running along, with papers in their hands, as in pursuit 
of some valuable treasure which they had lost. 

All ages and ranks are to be seen amidst the motley groups 
—hero stands a man of apparent wealth, finely clad, with 
gold chains around his neck, and an air of importance, which 
indicates that he has pretensions, at least, above those around 
him ; he listens to the observations of another like himself, 
and replies in calm and measured terms. There stands 
another, of more doubtful appearance, in the midst of a crowd 
of similar characters, whispering eagerly to his listening 
companions. 

Here a youth, scarcely sixteen, may be seen, with the 
staid features and fixed ‘countenance of age, there an old 
man, with all the vivacity and apparent energy of youth ; 
they are engaged in the same pursuit, they are both equally 
eager—the pleasures of youth entice not the one, and the ex- 
perience of age is unknown to the other. 

Behold yonder building, with raised steps and modest 

ortico; it stands at the extremity of yonder court, it is the 
tock Kxchange ; crowds are assembled around its portals, 
and numbers pass to and fro, and enter its threshold—its 
doors swing on their hinges, and open and close without 
ceasing. 


A man dressed in black and holding a bundle of eee in 
MARCH 1848.—NO. III. VOL. Ix., 
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his hand comes out—numbers rush towards him, he whispers 
one, hands a paper to another, and retires to speak to a 
third—-who is he 2?) One of the Exchange brokers. 

It is with difficulty that one can make way through the 
crowds ; they assemb le in the courts, on the pavement, nay, 
in the very streets, almost reckless of life and limb. 

Even the fair sex are engaged in the tumult—behold yonder 
earriage, which stands at the Bank corner , a coronet marks it 
as belonging to a noble owner, it is that of the Marchioness 
of Airsbur y—she leaves her carriage at a distance, and enters 
her broker's office—she buys and sells to the amonnt of thou- 
sands, and is responsible for millions ! 

Rich and poor—young and old—high and low—the learned 
and the ignorant, are engaged in the « exciting scene—no pro- 
fession protects its followers from swelling the number of the 
victims of mammon—even the dignitaries of the church forget 
their sacred calling, and enter the arena of Specur ation. 

It is the railway mania of 184—. 

In one of the streets adjoining these tumultuous scenes, 
the principal offices of the Grand Casualty Railway are situ- 
ated—it is board day—a meeting of shareholders is to be held 
in a few days—the clerks are busy, and ply their pens with- 
out ceasing. 

In the principal office, @ man is seated at a large table, 
which is covered with newspapers, railway journals, letters and 
accounts. He holds a news spaper in his hand, and reads, “6 "tis 
the ‘ Times.’” Although past the meridian a life, he is still 
strong and healthy, and seems to be well adapted to the 
active duties of the post to which he has been appointed, 
Chairman of the Company. 

Of middle height, his figure is coarse, and inelined to cor- 
pulency—his head is large and thinly covered with brown 
hair—his forehead is broad—his eyes small and penetrating 
his lips poems: what is your opinion of him? Is he 
intelligent ? 

A disciple of Lavater would pronounce him a man of natu- 
rally strong mind, but feebly cultivated ; a phrenologist would 
be prepossessed i in his favour; a less etieatifie person would 
pronounce him a man of intellect, but not a gentleman. 

Say what people will, there is something i in the tone, and 
manner, and appearance, which indicates the gentleman ; dress 
will not fashion it, study will not acquire it, society will not 
impart it. 
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It resides in the mind, and especially depends on a degree 

of sensibility, which renders the possessor alive to those deli- 
eate shades of feeling, which are not felt by coarser minds. 
This may be refined, improved by education and society, but 
ean never be acquired. 

This joined with a portion of good sense, and good morals, 
constitutes a gentleman. 

A gentleman is like a poet—he is born, not made—and 
may be found in the humblest walks of life. 

George Spencer is the name of the party described ; it 1s 
but a few moments past ten—he has breakf ‘fasted an hour since, 
and now peruses the monitor of the day. 

But a few years sinee George Spene er was an humble 
tradesman in the town of Rock field, in Yorkshire; he kept a 
draper’s shop, and was remarkable for—nothing particular. 

He had a few good qualities, which are common, and 
especially now-a- day s, and are alw: ays estimable ; he paid his 

way—thoucht more than he said—and knew when to speak, 
and what to say. 

In his native town, for he was a native of Rockfield, he 
passed for a Solon, if not aSolomon ; but as the town was not 
large, this is not surprising, as every village possesses its wise 
man. 

At a fortunate moment, when railways were in their infancy, 
and the mass of the public had little confidence in them, he 
purchased a few railway shares ; his purchase was successful ; 
he made a second, and a third purchase ; these also wunevelell’ 
he persevered, and success followed his steps. 

He saw the golden oppostauty and embraced it; new 
prospects opened to his eyes ; he acted spiritedly, yet d screetly ; : 
his career has been one of iene triumph ; no conqueror 
ever marched with more rapid strides, but his path has been 
that of peace and industry ; he gains thousands but he spends 
thousands, and has become one of the merchant princes of the 
land ; he deserves all he has ac quired, but for one fault. 

He has become a member of Parliament, one of the so-called 
representatives of the people, and aspires to higher honours. 

George Spencer, at the time of which we were speaking was 
engaged, reading ‘‘ The Times,” suddenly his brows knit ;— 
something has displeased him. 

At this moment a tall personage, dressed in black, entered 
the office; it was one of his confidential clerks ; his appearance 
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was opportune ; George Spencer gave expression to his feelings, 
and vent to his indignation. 

‘¢ Confound it! another leading article ! there is no standing 
this —I shall show the fellow up. I shall move for a committee 
of the House, and if that don’t succeed, I shall stop our 
advertisements. Liberty indeed: there is no liberty in the 
country whilst every fellow who can scrawl, is at liberty to 
excite public feeling and raise a rebellion in the land ;—-heads 
cut—limbs broken, and lives lost. Is it not the natural 
consequence of things? Who can expect to travel without 
accidents? Let them insure their lives, and so provide for 
their families: and who were they !—a third class train—there 
is an end of our glorious constitution if this be not puta 
stop to.” 

John Scribble, the confidential clerk, made no remark, in- 
deed appeared to take no notice of this speech of the railway 
potentate, but proceeded to open a ledger, nearly four feet 
square, and extract therefrom some memoranda which he re- 
quired. 

At length George Spencer addressed him— 

** What do you think Scribble %” 

“ What sir ?” 

‘‘ Here is another attack on me in the “ Times,” about the 
last accident on our line.” 

‘That at Rochford, sir?” 

‘¢ No, no.” 

‘ ‘That at Mercham 2” 

‘“ No! not that—that at—lI forget the name of the place.” 

‘The Stamford affair, sir 2” 

* Yes, yes! the Stamford affair.” 

** Well, sir, and what does the editor say ?” 

‘* Say! why, he says the authorities must interfere—the 
people must be protected—what does he want? Are we to 
provide umbrellas, and feather beds, and dreadnoughts, and 
Macintosh cloaks for our third-class passengers? a pretty 
dividend we should have—not five per cent.—interfere too— 
the authorities interfere with private enterprise—as long as 
I have a voice in the country, or a seat in the house, no 
man shall so violate the British Constitution, without my 
strenuous opposition—what but private enterprise has raised 
the country to its present state of prosperity wholly unex- 
ampled ~” 

‘** Nothing, sir.” 
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‘¢ Look at our funds—our three and a-half per cents.—our 
consols—our three and a quarters revenues.” 

‘* Yes, sir, and our charities.’ 

‘¢ True, and our squares, our public buildings, our bridges.” 

“ Yes, sir, our hospitals—our jails—our work-houses.” 

66 Magnificent ! ' and our docks, our canals, and our rail- 
ways—what constructed our railways, but private enterprise ? 
what good has it not done? had we no railways, we should 
have hal no stations, no cuttings, no embankments, no 
tunnels, no shares, no nothings.” 

‘I question, sir, if the penny postage could have been 
earried out without them.” 

“And yet the fellow, the editor, as they call him, for- 
sooth, must attack us, because some half dozen people have 
been killed, 7 

* Perfectly shocking, sir.” 

“* Do you know him Scribble ! ” 

‘Oh, perfectly well, sir.’ 

“Ts there no mode of stopping him ? 

‘| fear not, sir; we may withhold our advertisements, that 
may have some effect.” 

“ T shall get Jenkins to blow him up in the “ Rulway In- 
dependent.” By-the-bye, Scribble, how does the account 
stand with that last accident !” 

‘To the debit of profit and loss, sir, fifteen hundred 
pounds.” 

‘“‘ Fifteen hundred pounds—impossible, it cannot be—do 
you know the particulars ?” 

“Oh yes, sir, very well ; [ have them in my memorandum- 
book, here they are.’ 

“ Read them out.” 

‘“* Injury to locomotive, seven hundred pounds. 

“Pooh, pooh! Scribble, the engine was not worth the half 
of that ; it has been running constantly for the last six 
months, and wanted new fire- bars, new boiler, new frame, 
new wheels, and new safety- valve—put that down at one hun- 


dred and fifty.” 
“ Yes, sir.” 
66 What next 2” 
“ Kight carriages dam: aged, repairs five hundred pounds.” 
sé How i is that SO much 
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“Oh, true; they were new too—that was a sad job—ov 
on, 

‘* Compensation to various passengers, twenty pounds.” 

Scribble continued to read the various items of the accident, 
until he had gone through the last, when George Spencer con- 
cluded the conference, by exelaimning— 

‘* But for that untoward event, we should have worked our 
line for twenty pounds per mile hoes than any other company 
in England ; as it is, we do it for ten pounds less. As this is 
board day, let every thing be prepared by twelve o'clock. 
Recollect, I have promised ten per cent., and must keep my 
promise ; enter this accident to stock account, and do not 
mention it in the report.” 

Scribble bowed and left the office. 

At this particular period of English history the ingenuity 
of the several railway companies was exerted, to the at most. 
to expose the second and third class passengers, but particu- 
larly the latter, to the inclemencies of the weather, In every 
form; the carriages were open overhead, so that the upper 
part of the person was completely exposed, and in order to 
preserve as much uniformity as possible, the bodies of thie 
carriages were framed, so as to resemble lattice work, by 
which means the wind had free access to the limbs, and thus 
a system of ventilation carried on, more than sufficient to sa- 
tisfy the most enthusiastic friend at sanatory measures. 

One e eNpaAaLy improved considerably on this plan of venti- 
lating earriage, by having the bottom perforated with a 
number of holes, so that the air had free access upwards and 
downwards, carrying with it the dust and coals of the engine, 
for general and gratuitous distribution amon; gst the pas- 
senvers, 

When these contrivances were contrasted with the accom- 
modation of the first class carriages, the superfluities of which 
were suflicient to provide the others with the convenience 
necessary, the conviction forced itself involuntarily on the 
mind, that the comforts of the wealthier were — at the 
cost of the poorer passengers. 

The number of persons anuuaily sacrificed in these railway 
carriages, must have been very great indeed, as the old and 
infirm, females and even tender infants, were to be seen in tlic 
depth of winter carried through a freezing atmosphere, or 10 @ 
fall of snow, at a rate of 15 or 20 miles an hour. 

It was ouly an experiment in natural philosophy. EHappiiy 
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the law at leneth interfered, and caused a better accomodation 
to be provided, although this is still sadly defective. 

George Spencer, being now left alone, for a few moments, 
indulged in the following soliloquy. 

“Ten per cent—yes, 10 per cent—little enough for the 
trouble we have iskon—the outlay of capital, and the risk we 
have run.—Interest, that is the touchstone after all—it is the 
grand regulator of oll human actions—the ineentive to exertion 
~-the reward of industry and talent.—What prompts Lord 
Morden to pursue his country” s weal, and aspire to the highest 
offices in the state?—nothing but interest; he may talk of 
philanthrophy and benevolence, all fudge, downright nonsense, 
nothing but interest. What prompts the soldier to face the 
enemy on the plain of death ?—his pay, —his promotion, ~—fj18 
pension,—his interest ; he talks too of glory and of laurels ;— 
the proudest laurels to him are a coc ‘ked hat and feathers, 
improved rank, increased pay. What urges the merchant to 
risk his wealth, his health, and life in the toils of commerce ? 
interest to be sure; all, all are dragged, pulled and pushed 
about by this gr: ind mover of mankind; it is the regulator of 
all our actions,—the very pendulum of the social state that 
keeps the machinery in cealinn aye, and oils the wheels too. 
Although my Lord Morden seems to think otherwise, but he 
has never studied the 1 human heart as i have done, great pity 
he has not, and he would trouble his head less about improving 
the state of society, as he calls it, and all that sort of thing.” 

George Spencer had scarcely concluded when a messenger 
entering the office, handed him a note, he opened and 
read it 





‘¢ Dear Sir,— 


‘Tt beg to recommend to you the 
bearer, John Wills, son of one of my oldest pi arishioners ; he 
is a young man of excellent abilities, good moral character, 


and every way suited to fill a responsible situation on your 


railway. Any assistance you can render him will be esteemed 
&@ favour by 


‘ Dear Sir, 
‘‘ Your very obedient servant, 
“ WILLIAM NOCTEN 
‘Curate of Penport, Yorkshire.” 


* William Novten, Curate of Peuport, Yorkshire,” ex- 
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claimed the man of fortune. ‘* Oh, this is the benevoleni 
clergyman, whom I met at Fontley Hall, some time since, 
whom few seemed to know, and nobody cared about—a spe- 
cies of Mentor bee, which hums about one’s ear, and occa- 
sionally leaves a sting, not easily forgotten—rather presuming 
on so short an acquaintance.” 

Upon this George Spencer rung the messenger’s bell, and 
on the entrance of the officer directed him to say that there 
was no vacancy at present, 

The messenger retired, when George Spencer exclaimed to 
himself— 

‘‘ Why one would imagine that our line was an universal 
receptive institution, where any one who had nothing else te 
do should find employment. Ill let them know it is no such 
thing.” 

At this moment the messenger entered again and handed 
the director another note, which he opened and read— 


‘The Countess Millars’s compliments to Mr. 

Spencer, and begs to recommend the bearer, Thomas Steady, 

to an employment on the railway. Steady has been butler 

to Karl Millars for the last twenty years, and is still active, 
although rather old for his usual occupation. 
‘‘ Grosvenor Square, Monday morning.” 


‘* By all means—must be employed—the Countess Millars’s 
wishes must be complied with.” 

Here George Spencer again rang his bell, and having written 
a short note, directed the messenger to hand it to Steady, 
with directions to take it at once to the station at Higwell, 
where he should be immediately engaged. The messenger 
retired. 

George Spencer threw himself back on his chair, and ex- 
claimed— 

‘¢ Dear Countess Millars, one word from you is sufficient ; 
only take me under the shadow of your wing, introduce me 
to society, gain Mrs. Spencer and me admission to Almack’ S, 
and bless me with your favour and countenance, I shall, in- 
deed, be happy. Then fora coronet, and to hand down the 

name of Spencer to a long line of ancestry. But_time flies, 
and I must prepare to meet the board.” 

In a few weeks after, a serious accident occurred at Higwell, 
in which several persons were severely injured, and one pas 
senger killed. 
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A coroner's inquest was held as usual on the body, and 
after a careful inspection of the engines and carriages, the 
signals and other matters, connected with the station, but 
unconnected with the accident, the jury returned a verdict 
of “ accidental death,” accompanied by a recommendation to 
the directors of the company that the signal should be changed 
to a more exposed part of the line, as soon as possible. 

The signal retained its place, but Thomas Steady was rc 
moved to another post, where he is appointed to equally re- 
sponsible, but less arduous duties. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A VERY DIVERSIFIED CHAPTER, IN WHICiIL MANY TiLNGs ARE 
DISCUSSED 5 AMONGST OTHERS, BREAKFAST, POLITICS, PHILOSOPHY. 
LOVE AND MARRIAGE 5; NOTWITHSTANDING, IT WILL NOT PLEASE 
EVERYBODY. 


As might be expected, the first matters discussed at break- 
fast, between Lord William and his guest Sir Harry Britton, 
were of a physical nature, and consisted of sundry cups ot tea, 
and coffee, toast, muffins, a few paté’s, and a bottle of French 
wine, which was placed expressly on the table for Sir Harry 
Britton, as he had, while on the continent, contracted a taste for 
this beverage at breakfast, which his stay in England had not 
removed. 

Having supplied their natural wants, they proceeded to 
discuss various matters of a light, pleasing character, with not 
unfrequently the first topics discussed after either hcenktand or 
dinner, where the company consists, as in the present instance, 
of individuals of the male sex. Hunting, racing, shooting, 
the opera, alternately attracted their observ ations for a low 
moments. 

“ By the bye, Britton, have you heard of Lord Ettrick’s 
late losses on the turf?” 

“No, have they been considerable 

At least twenty thousand pounds, which, added to his 
losses during the previous season, have compelled him to 
dispose of his stud, and retire to tho continent.’ 

‘*T never bet on racing.” 

‘Why so, pray?’ 
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‘* Because I believe that the winning horse is generally wel! 
known before the race, and that means are resorted to, to ensure 
his suecess ; nobody ever wins at racing, except the jockeys, 
and their companions ; all the nobility and gentry who have 
kept race horses have been losers to a heavy amount, although 
they have been the owners of first-rate animals.” 

“Tt isso. I seldom do much in racing myself, although 
| have lost and won a few hundreds ; ndnod my taste does 
not incline me to such pursuits ; they have little to recommend 
them, and were it not that they encourage the breed of horses 
in the country, and provide some exciting occupation for men 
who would otherwise be unemployed, they would most probably 
have long since fallen into desuetude.” 

The conversation soon changed, and partook of a political 
character. At this time the several parties in the state, were 
occupied in disputes regarding the question of a provision for 
the poorer classes of society, and each supported such measures 
as contributed to the advancement of their own principles. 

The Whigs were particularly anxious that relief should be 
withheld from the labouring class, as much as possible, as the 
result would be a greater competition in the labour market, and 
therefore a reduced price furlabour; this would be of considerable 
benefit to their supporters, which consisted, to a great extent 
of the manufacturers and commercial men of the countr y. So 
long as the labourer, or artisan, could fall back on the exte::- 
sive system of poor ‘relief, he was, to a certain extent, inde- 
pendent, and would not therefore yield to the persuasion of 
the manufacturer; this however being denied him, he had no 
alternative but to submit to the terms of his task-master. 

The Tories were less interested in the depreciation of labour, 
and therefore opposed the Whigs, especially as their views 
tended to put a stop to the degree of dependence, which thie 
labouring class felt towards their landlords, and therefore to 
break those relations which had so long existed between the 
rich and poor in the agricultural districts, on which depended 
to a great extent the ‘influence possessed by the former over 
the latter. 

The change therefore in the laws so ardently desired by the 
Whigs, would divert the people from their old masters, aud 
thus the populace would be more likely to join against them in 
endeavouring to effect further changes in the political hemis- 
phere, which might appear judicious. 

Lord Wiltram took advant age of the first opportunity that 
offered itself, and entered w armly into his favourite subject. 
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‘*My dear Britton, said he, the many headed multitude 
are incapable of judging for themselves, they see but a part of 
the subject which they attempt to understand, and therefore 
form erroneous judgments. It is much better that we should 
think for them, whilst they work for us.’ 

‘¢ Of course the educated classes are more e competent to think 
and judge of the prosperity of many measures which affect the 
public weal, but it may be well questioned whéther they do 
not allow their judgment to be warped by too much ze: al for 
their own interests, and form their opinions from a state of 
society which is encumbered by restrictions, and regulations, 
the result of attempts at an unnatural degree of self-protection. 
If a measure come before them which ealls for an abandonment 
of these artificial means of supporting their own position, it is 
not likely to meet with their approval; they do not consider 
its abstract justice, but how far it is hcapers scuba or otherwise 
with the existing state of things, or in other words their own 
advantages.’ | 

* For my part, Britton, I do not see the wisdoin of making 
concession after concession; the increase oi the population 1s 
so rapid, that a supe rabundant quantity of labour must be 
always in the market, notwithstanding our endeavours to 
absorb it, and must be disposed of, or it wiil lead d to distresses, 
to relieve which, would overwhelm the resources of the 
country.” 

‘* You forget my dear Wiltram, that labour is one of the raw 
materials of Nature, and we are therefore bad philosopher S, 
and worse politicians, uniess we provide meas for disposing of 
it to the best advantage. If properly employed, it becomes a 
source of wealth and power to a state ; but left to sink into 
indolence and idleness it brings forth nothing but weeds and 
thistles. What should we think of the proprietor of a coal 
or iron mine who left it uuworked? What shall we say to the 
statesmen who leave the mine of labour comparatively 
unproductive.” 

“To what extent would you carry your production of labour? 
Until the excess would become so great, 
products valueless. 

‘There is no danger of tha 
the means of consuming 
necessaries and comforts of life, 
labour becomes redundaut ; 
competency for all, and the ; 


as to render your 


t, so long as you give the people 
depress a people —deny them the 
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with each other. Each individual in society should suppor 
another, and thus the wants of each would be mutually sup. 
pled, and the product of each consumed.” 

‘* Your argument may hold good in a Iinited population, 
but when the population increases fast, unchecked by war or 
disease, a superabundance must be the result ; this is going 
forward at present, so that in some centuries, it is highly 
probable that the population of the globe will be far too great 
for its surface. As far as England is concerned, the popu- 
lation is already excessive, and it becomes our duty to provide 
means for keeping it within reasonable bounds. I see no 
means so likely to accomplish this object, or so advantageous 
to all, as the transferring of our surplus population to other 
quarters of the globe, where there is abundant room for the mn, 
and opportunities for earning their subsistence by manual 
labour ; the crowded population will thus be relieved, and the 
waste lands of the earth brought into cultivation.” 

‘The ends you seek, W iltram, are good, the means you 
resort to are more than questionable ; aatanil of encouraging 
the surplus population to emigrate, and affording them the 
necessary means of doing so, you would coerce them, and 
compel them from their necessities to adopt a course which 
may be disagreeable, and is frequently fatal to them.” 

“ But no force i is onuil in this coercion, people are not eom- 
pelled to emigrate, the act is voluntary.’ 

“ You cannot call that voluntary which is forced upon them 
by certain means, it is true these means are of a moral more 
than a physical nature, they are not however the less coercive; 
they even partake of a physical character, as physical force is 
in operation to carry them into execution if necessary. ‘The 
ends will not justify the means.’ 

‘But what is to be done with your surplus population ‘ 

** Provide for them by developing the natural resources of 
the country ; permit them to consume in proportion to that 
which they produce, and there will be no surplus people. ‘The 
products of one are exchanged for those of another, monev is 
but the intermediate agent, mutual production, and mutual 
consumption are the result.,’ 

‘‘] fear Britton, your views are very much of an Utopian 
character; you expect a perfection in man which will never be 
realized.” 

“Never! so long as the attempt is not made; ihe only 
obstacle to an approach to that perfection, which it should be 
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our endeavour, and is our duty to attain, is the self interest of 
a few individuals, who seek their own advantage, directly, by 
means which they cannot regard as just, but which they justify 
by their being as they deem expedient; and not, indirectly, 
and more legitimately through the general prosperity of all 
classes of society. The wealth which accumulates while pov- 
erty isspread around is not natural, and cannot have been 
obtained by legitimate means. So long as principle is_saeri- 
ficial to expediency and special interests, we need not hope for 
any approach to general prosperity,” 

‘¢ Your plans would more inevitably lead to the great evil, 
which must sooner or later ensue, namely, a surplus population 
of the country, and tend to its developement to a greater 
degree than it can attain where some check is kept upon it.” 

‘* It is necessary to define what is, or is not a surplus popu- 
lation, The population of England was deemed superfluous a 
century since, when it did not equal the one half of its present 
people. Its population at present, bears no comparison with 
that of China, where the people are found to be, notwithstand- 
ing our childish tales regarding them, in a better condition 
than our own.” 

‘* But if we look forward to a few centuries hence, what must 
be the inevitable result? If the population continue to increase 
as it has done within the last thirty years, that the world 
itself will become densely populated, so that the means of 
support will be inadequate to supply the wants of the people. 
It is our duty to provide for this in time. Adam Smith, 
Malthus, Turgot, and others support my views. It is quite 
clear to me, that as the population is fast increasing, whilst the 
world, so far as we know, is incapable of increase, we must come 
to a stand still at last, and should anticipate a calamity, 
that must sooner or later make its appearance. 

“You propose, Wiltram, a very visionary and most un- 
profitable scheme, to legislate for posterity, and provide for 
acalamity to which there never has been an approach. It 
may be well questioned if the population of the earth be 
much greater now than it was two thousand years since; if 
that of western worlds have increased, how much has that of 
eastern nations diminished; where are now the mighty ana 
numerous races which formed the powerful tribes of Asia, 
Africa, and Northern Europe. The laws of nature serve to 
check a surplus population by its injurious effects on human 
life, and art is not required to aid her efforts. No large city 
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where men are assembled in vast numbers, sustains its own 
population, and but for constant additions to its inhabitants 
from elsewhere, would become depopulated. Besides, we 
should allow for the increased fertility of land, when pro- 
perly cultivated, the greater productiveness of nature when 
assisted by art, the vast tracts of country as yet uninhabited, 
and for the discovery of continents still unknown. Who 
can say that the labours of the little insect, which constructs the 
coral reefs, and islands, from out of the vasty deep, are not 
the artificers of a bounteous Providence, providing a remedy 
for the evils to which you allude, and new worlds for genera- 
tions to come, some ten thousand years hence.” 

‘Now, my dear fellow, which is the more visionary, you 
constructing worlds to come from out the ocean depths, or | 
providing for future emergencies ?” 

“There is some difference, you must acknowledge, as to 
principle, you take the dark side of the picture, I the bright 
one.” 

** That is true philosophy —the good will provide for itself — 
the evil requires some artificial provision.” 

“* But your evilis purely conjectural. You design to prevent 
evils, which you anticipate may appear in the year 5848, by 
the infliction ‘of sufferings on the present generation, creater 
than can possibly result from the realisation of your appre- 
heuded danger. One thing is certain, that there is abundant 
room for all, for many centuries to come, and abundant re- 
sources also, it these were properly developed, and not fet- 
tered by restrictions, and opposed by laws which man’s short- 
sighted policy suggests to him. But, my dear Wiltram, let 
us lay aside politics and philosophy, and “speak of something 
else. How goes on your affair with Lady Madeline Mil- 
lars 2” 

‘Oh, very well.” 

‘All right in that quarter ?” 

‘* Quite so.” 

‘* Good fortune 2” 

“ Tol—” 

“© Day fixed %” 

‘“¢ Not yet.” 

‘* What causes the delay ¢” 

‘7 really do not know—have not seen the Countess 
lately.” 

‘‘ She is quite satisfied ?” 
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‘* | believe so.” 

‘And Lady Madeline too ?” 

“‘T suppose so.” 

‘ What, have you not obtained her consent 

“Oh no!” (here Lord Wiltram smiled most fashionably) 
“ |] never thought of asking it—that is a matter of course— 
having settled preliminaries with the higher powers, the rest 
follows as a natural consequence.” 

‘“ Dear me, and will you marry a woman that may not 
love you ?” 

“So much, Britton, for your new acquaintance with the 
philosophy of our modern schools—do study it I beseech 
you—it will be of infinite service. Love? Britton, of course 
I do not expect she loves r of fashion loveos now- 
a-days—she may admire, but to love j is quite preposterous ; 
the word is growing obsolete, and in a few years more will 
be, I expect, wholly forgotten, or only remembered as one 
of the extravagancies of past venel rations. She may not dis- 
like me, of course, but if she love anything, it is my parks, 
my hounds, my house, my carriage, &c., &e. She favours 
me with fee hand—|I hostow mine on her. I advance my 
position in the social scale by an alliance with a lady of rank 
and distinction ; her family is benefitted by a ¢ onnection with 
mine ; the obligations are mutual, the atfair is settled. I 
look upon the matter as all but oontluded:” 

“ Oh, just so, as George Spencer would say, ‘ the debit on 
one side, the credit on the other, all is square.’ 

© Then I suppose you have provided for the honey-moon 
also 2” 

“ Why yes; we spend it at my residence, in Yorkshire, 
Wiltram hall, adjoining, as you know, Lord Morden’s pro- 
perty.” 

‘“‘ How happy should I be united with the girl whom I 
love, and surrounded by a prosperous and contented te- 
nantry.’ 

“'Yenantry ! my dear fellow, [ have no tenantry—my 
tenantry now are sheep, and cows, and oxen, all most pros- 
perous and contented, if one may judge from external ap- 
pearances.” 

‘* What has become of your tenantry %” 

** Heaven knows! I do not ; I cleared my land long since, 
gave each of the tenants ten ponnds to go to America, or 
some other quarter of the globe, and no doubt they are now, 
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some crossing the deep, others cultivating their amiable 
qualities in some of the neighbouring towns and _ villages. 
and a few, perhaps, qualifying themselves for filling a place 
under government, in the service of their country, although 
of but little service to it.” 

“ Wiltram, your modern philosophy shocks me, and but 
that I know you to be possessed of generous feelings, un- 
fortunately overgrown by the weeds and briars of mistaken 
principles, I should, indeed, despair of you. What a con- 
trast will your reception make with that of my Lord Morden, 
when he visits his estates—no smiles—no joy—no happiness 
—your sheep and your oxen will vainly supply the place of 
the warm affections of human nature. The carved hall, or 
the tinselled couch, or the glitterie canopy, may gratify 
the sight, but will never respond to the pulsations of tlic 
human heart, that should ever throb with love to all man- 
kind.” 

“ Ha! my dear Britton, you are too enthusiastic—enthu 
siasm is out of fashion—especially on such subjects—enthu 
siasm extends now-a-days only to opera singers, dancers, mes- 
merism, and such like things, but in the cause of humanity 
it is decidedly out of date. We moderns speak when it is 
necessary that we should do so, listen when we should hear, 
and smile when we are pleased, but are never guilty of those 
extravagant emotions so characteristic of our ancestors.” 

‘Go on, my dear fellow, and you will see the result ; we 
shall all be automatons by-and-bye, I suppose, and turn our 
head, raise our leg, and wink our eye, according as the 
social clock-work shall set us agoing. For my part, I am 
determined never to be such, and hope, notwithstanding the 
spread of modern philosophy, to leave the world, so far as 
1 am concerned, if not wiser, at least happier than it was 
when I had the honour of first appearing on its boards. 1 
shall leave the money-getting and money-making spirit of 
the age to the money world, and consider I shall best dis 
charge the duties of an English gentleman if I can direct 
the influence which I may possess to the promotion of the 
general prosper‘ty.” 

‘‘ Bravo! bravo ! excellent speech, I do declare ; it would 
suit one of the Countess Bellamy’s new novels most admi 
rably, and make a decided hit at the Surrey ; but, my dear 
Britton, experience will decide. Tell me, do you go to Al- 
mack’s to-morrow evening ?” 
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“ Yes. Do you 2?” 

“ Oh certainly; it will be the last ball of the season, and 
one must goas a kind of wind up of compliments; if he do 
not, it is apt to be construed into a species of cutting of one’s 
fashionable acquaintance, that, however indifferent we may 
be to them, is sure to produce feelings of hostility by no 
means acreeable, and which, sooner or later, will cross our 
path. No! Britton, [never attack a hive ol that sort, one 
bee may not be overpowering, but a cluster of some hundreds 
may leave a man inasad mess, and philosophy— 

“Oh! hang philosophy ; have you no other inducement. to 
vo there?” 

* Why yes; [ expect to meet the Countess Millars, and 
her di uchters, and must pay Lady Madeline some little 
attention—danee a little, hand her to a seat, or help her 
to an ice, and go through all that fatiguing eeremony which 
the world still imposes on us. Oh dear ! how glad L shall 
be when such duties will be no longer a of us ; why 
cannot a lady procure he rself a seat, or help herself to an 
ice, without a gentleman being obliged to traverse the room, 
as on a voya:e of discovery to the north pole, in asm 
of one.” 

“ Why yes; or drive to Ascot, have a book at Tatter- 
sall’s, bring down some dozen head of game before breakfast, 
or follow the hounds in the chase. Ah iny dear Wiltram, 
each have their own sphere ; we are mutually dependent, 
one on the other, and we are as much indebted to the fair 
sex, in that sphei re of feeling and affectionate duty, to which 
nature has assigned them, as they are to us for the protec- 
tion which we afford. On whom do we rely when age palsies 
the arm, or sickness enfeebles the limb ? On Woman. Who 
consoles us in the midst of afiliction, cools the tevered brow, 
or moistens the parched lip’ patient, endearing Woman. Tis 
in vain that we would east off the fetters which her 
beauty and her love entwine around us—nature will speak 
and will conquer; to herwe turn on the couch of sickness, on 
the bed of death ! and not in vain; her arm supports us— 
her hand sustains us—she sympathises with us —she feels 
with our pain—she rejoices with our Joy—she grieves with 
our sorrow—she weeps with our tears.’ | 

“ Very good, Britton; on this subject you are quite 
poetical. 1 commiserate you, my dear fellow! You will 
make an excellent husband, a most affectionate father. By- 
the-bye, you have not dropped the affair between you and 
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Why no; I have not dropped it (Sir Harry Britton gave 
a deep sigh) but I fear there is little chance for me in that 
quarter. I believe Lady Jane loves me, but ber mother’s 
wishes are commands to her, and my moderate income is 
no inducement to the Talleyrand of the fashionable world, 
the Countess Millars.” 

‘ Well, Britton, I shall do everything in my power for 
you there ; | know of no friend whom I should more warmly 
desire as a connection, than Sir Harry Britton, with all his 
want of philosophy.” 

‘‘T hope you will take the fortress first yourself, my dear 
Wiltram, and then stretch out a hand to the poor devil who 
is trying to scale the wall, and mount the breach, wounded 
by the arrows of Cupid, and repelled by the bayonets of Ava- 
rice, in the hands of an intriguing Countess, a second Chassé 
in the modern fortifications of Love. Money, money alone 
will gain that citadel.” 

‘That need be no obstacle, Britton, money is as easily 
made now-days as a Fellow of the Royal Society. Specu- 
late as I have done in the railway world, and you will soon 
be worthy of the Countess Millars’s regards. I cleared 
five thousand pounds yesterday before twelve o'clock.” 

‘“* How so? 

‘Drove to the city, gave my name, as one of the Com- 
mittee of the West-end junction and Scarborough railway, 
received five hundred shares at ten pounds premium each, 
and thus cleared five thousand pounds. 

‘* Take care! you may involve yourself in difficulties, at 
some future period, and lose more than you expect to 
gain.” 

‘* Not the least danger ; excellent line, first rate committee, 
and most respectable solicitors.” 

‘““Very well, my dear fellow, these are things I do not 
meddle with, indeed it is my opinion that our nobility and 
gentry should not speculate in such matters, as men of busi- 
ness ; our merchants may be princes, if they please, but 
that is no reason why our princes should be merchants, and 
especially as their duty must be, on many occasions, to inter- 
pose between the money-getting spirit of the age, and the 
comforts and happiness of society. 

_How many points are there, Britton, on which you and I 
differ—on some, at least, we agree—one, on our mutual es- 
teem for each otker, I trust, and another, that we both look 
forward to the improvement, the happiness, the prosperity of 
our native land; you seek to accomplish this end by the 
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cultivation of the warmer feelings of the human breast, and 
the exercise of benevolence a by teaching every man _ to 
depend solely on his own exertions, and thus to contribute 
to the general, by effecting the individual welfare. Time 
must decide which is in the right.” 

I dcubt not, but we shali abide the result, and I trust 
shall not suffer by the consequences ; extremes are danver- 
ous, and safety resides only in that middle course which 
discretion recommends, and judgment points out. But come, 
let us away; I see it is already past twelve o'clock, and I 
have an engagement at Tattersall’s for half-past.” 


Lord Wiltram’s cab was already at the door. In a few 


moments the two friends drove off together. Lord Wiltram 
first dropped his companion at Tatters sall’s corner, and then, 
turning his cab, drove to the city to attend a meeting of the 
committee of the West-end junction and Scarborough 
railway. ; 

On his way thither, he revolved in his mind his econver- 
sation with Sir Harry Britton, but feared much he had not 
yet gained him over to the doctrines of Uvttrrartan Purt- 
LOSOPHY. 


THE LAST APPEAI, !* 
By W. S. Passmore, 


Dear Jesse, oh! list to my agonized pray’r, 
And do not, fair maiden disdain— 
The searing o’erflow of the passionate tear, 
My bosom’s mad outburst of pain ! 
One kind word, sweet Jesse, some balm from thy store, 
Reserve for this sorrow of mine ; 
Oh! scorn not the heart that in torture doth pour, 
Its love’s last appeal unto thine ! 


And eanst thou, fair Jesse, unmoved still withhold 
The whisper of comforting hope ? 

And is thy proud g glance yet so haughty and cold, 
That I “neath its rigour must droop ? 2 

Then fare thee well, maiden, the struggle is o'er, 
That rankled this bosom of mine; 

And life is now wrecked on that desolate shore— 
My heart’s last appeal unto thine ? 


* Suggested by the subject of Mr. Stone's popular picture. 
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THE OLD ENGLISH LABOURER. 
By M. W. H. 


Come, Mary, let’s go to the workhouse cell ! 
We are now grown feeble and old, 

’Tis in vain that we weep, and our agonies tell, 
To hearts that are callous with gold. 


And yet we were, both, once, the boast of the vale, 
The envy of each rustic swain, 

My arm was strongest, and foremost in toil, 
And you were the pride of the plain. 


We sought not for riches, or power, or pomp, 
But to earn, by labour, our bread, 

To toil through the day, and at night seek repose, 
’ 
Neath the roof of our own humble shed. 


Tho young master thinks not of times passed away, 
Nor remembers the days that are gone, 

When I mounted the breach, and stood forth in the fray, 
And protected my country and throne. 


And yet I have fought by his own father’s side, 
In defence of his altar and home, 

Behold this deep scar which disfigures my brow, 
It saved him from a premature tomb ! 


But times are not now as they were of old, 
When the rich with the poor man would share, 

The rich man, now, only thinks of his gold, 
And leaves the poor man to—despair. 


Then, Mary, let’s go to the workhouse grave ! 
Together we'll rest in one tomb, 

Though man may deny us the little we crave, 
We shall yet find in Heaven—a home ! 
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THE TREASURE SEEKER OF HERCULANEUM. 
By Horace Sr. Jonn. 


Treasure hunting, has, in all ages, been regarded by most 
sensible persons as a mad and profitless pursuit, and the man 
who gives his time and energies to it, the world has gene- 
rally, without hesitation, denominated a fool. Most people 
declare that there never was an individual who, being influ- 
enced by the vain hope of acquiring wealth, in the shape 
of hidden stores of gold, imbedded in the earth, or to be 
procured by digging amid ancient ruins, who has reached the 
expected consummation of his hopes. Often, they say, has 
a poor hungry wight been made happy by the unlooked-for 
sight of pots of money or jewels, that have long slept beneath 
the ground, but they contend, when a person goes delibe- 
rately forth from his home, and deserting his legitimate em- 
ployment, dwells amid rocks and ruins, in the visionary an- 
ticipation of turning up what will make him wealthy, he is a 
madman, and ought to be spoken of and regarded as such. 
This opinion is so prevalent, there are few who would listen 
to any arguments in refutation of the above widely diffused, 
nay, almost universal theory, without setting down him who 
brought them forward, in the same category with the half- 
witted individual whose brains have been turned by dreams 
ot hidden gold. Wherefore I shall not attempt to hold my 
position by force of argument, but shall content myselt 
with bringing a story to bear on the subjeet. 

And, in order that 1 may secure a fair hearing, the 
reading of a tale being generally considered a pleasant or 
disagreeable task in proportion to its brevity or length, 1 
shali work mine into the briefest possible space in which I 
can with becoming accuracy, relate the simple events of 
which it is made up. And I am the more inclined to this 
inasmuch as there are, no startling or very romantic 
occurrences to relate, mine being but a simple, every-day 
Story. 

Antonelli, the basket-maker, was very well known in the 
dirty little street of Salerno, where his humble dwelling 
Stood, as an industrious, quiet, young fellow, very hand- 
some, and moreover, possessing a large amount of filial piety, 
he having, for many years, been the sole support of his wi- 
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dowed and blind mother. Comfortless and muddy was the 
street they inhabited, yet their little house was the most 
cleanly in it. Antonelli kept its unobtrusive front white- 
washed, and over the little verandah erected above the low 
bench, running beneath the window, he trailed a thick-leaved 
vine. They, the blind woman and her son, were among 
the most happy and contented of the dwellers there, and 
every neighbour looked on them with a smiling face, as they 
went regularly to their devotions at the church, Anton., as he 
was familiarly ca!led, guiding his sightless mother with re- 
verential affection, along the crowded public way. 

Now, one would have imagined, that so merry and light- 
hearted a young man as he was, would never have reached 
the age of twenty-two, without having looked around him, 
among the many pretty black-eyed girls by whom he was 
surrounded, in order to fix upon one as his future wife. 
However, this was the case, chat, and laugh, and dance 
with them as he might, he made love to none. This was 
regarded as a decided symptom of insanity by many of the 
maidens whose affections were still at their own disposal. 
To be twenty-two, and not to have fixed on any of them 
to be his wife, was a palpable monstrosity—so they thought 
and told each other in confidence. ‘They can, these dark- 
skinned damsels of the South assume airs as well as any, 
and many, while remarking on the strangeness of his con- 
duet, declared that, of course they had not the least interest 
in the matter, seeing that they entertained no more pre- 
ference for him than for any other person, but still they could 
not he» saying it was odd, and that he would, perhaps, find 
that after having wasted his young years in single blessedness, 
it would not be so easy to procure a wife, as it might be 
now. 

I, for my own part, saying the thing in an equally con- 
fidential manner, doubt the disinterestedness of their views, 
and suspect that when any festival took place, it was not by 
accident that, before dancing commenced, there always hap- 
pened to be a tolerable number of these black-eyed maidens 
near Anton, And my ground for this suspicion is, that 
there were many young men in that neighbourhood who were 
not in love, and yet scarcely any seemed to care a fig about 
the matter or ever held private consultations concerning it. 

However, I have said enough of this; Anton. heard many 
hits concerning his mad policy from his mother and from 
various gossiping acquaintances, who thought they had a 
right to advise the young man; yet, he felt no inclination to 
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fall in love just at that moment, and so remained obstinate. 
He would marry, he said, time enough, but could not force 
himself to do such a desperate action, ” yehiile he was not in- 
clined for it. 

Matters went on thus. The basket-makiny trade thrived 
tolerably, and Anton. bid fair to become in pretty com- 
fortable circumstances, for one of — humble ambition, when 
circumstances occurred which threw him off the line for 
a while, and served to diszust him totally with his simple, but 
not verv laborious occupation. 

An English gentleman, travelling for pleasure, having had 
occasion to speak to Anton. once or twice, took a sort 
fancy to him, and asked him if he would engage himself, 
his guide, through the various excavated streets and buildings 
of the busied city of Hereulaneum. 

The basket-maker smiled, and told the traveller he had 
never been there himself. 

** Well, you can come with me as a sort of assistant,” 
replied the gentleman, “ [ am collecting antiquities. Come 
with me. I will reward you handsomely.” 

Anton., fond of adventure and change, consented, and 
prepared immediately to depart on his little expedition. 

Whilst walking by torch-light through the gloomy un- 
derground streets, shadowy and silent halls, and desolate 
dwellings of the dead city, he was struck by hearing their 
guide remarking on the great quantity of ;uld, and silver, 
and other treasures, from time to time discovered in this 
place and at Pompeii. He also saw his companion pick up 
a small cup of pure gold, exquisitely wrought, and some time 
after, aring. This gave birth, in hin, to the i idea of return- 
ing one day, and becoming, with litile labour, possessed of 
great wealth, and by the time he returned to his simple home 
again, his former humble ideas of happiness had been driven 
forth, and banished by the all-absorbing one of acquiring 
gold. 

For three, months he laboured with almost incredible in- 
dustry, at the making of baskets. Piles of these accumu- 
lated in his little warehouse, and for thus fabricating so 
many more than were required by the ordinary calls of his 
customers, he would give no reason, preferring, as he said, 
to keep his plans secret, until the time was come for maturing 
them. 

One morning, twelve weeks after his visit to Herculaneum, 
Anton. told his mother, under the seal of secresy, what he 
intended to do, and what was the reward he hoped to reap, 
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saying that there was a sufficient number of baskets to supply 
his business for two months, the time he proposed absenting 
himself. 

‘* No! no! my son, my dear boy,” said his mother, “ do 
not. It is a mad and foolish thing You will be ridiculed 
and laughed at, if you come back empty handed. No, no: 
stay at home. You need not work so hard. Stay at home, 
my child, and give up this scheme.” 

Anton. was persuaded. 

However, a week or so after this, he heard of a traveller’s 
having Seats ered treasure, of a very valuable nature, at Her- 
culaneum. A whole night he revolved in his eile the two 
sides of the question, and at length, by dint of very casuistical 
arguinents, convinced himself that it was wrong ‘to lose the 
opportunity of bettering his condition. 

Next morning, he again broke the subject to his mother, 

beseeching her not to urge any objection, till he should have 
finished what he had to say.™ He then commenced a long 
speech, first touching on their present humble, and, almost. 
as he expressed it, poverty- stricken condition ; then ‘dnl On 
the great probability of his enterprise being crowned with 
success, then descanted, in glowing language, on the merry 
jubilee which their while after life would be, should he return 
gladdened by the consummation of his wishes, then enlarged 
on the laughing, black- eyed girl he would then select and 
bring to their house as his wife, to make them both happy, 
and fina! ly, having painted, in warm colours, the whole of his 
view of the subject, looked at his mother, waiting her 
reply. : 
Lhe blind woman, who had been engaged in spinning, 
when he came in, had let the distaff fall and rest on her lap, 
and had fixed her sightless eyes with a pleased expression otf 
countenance on. vacancy. When her son had concluded his 
harangue, a solitary tear stole slowly from and under the lids, 
and trickled down her cheek. 

‘God in heaven bless you my son,” said she, ‘* you are 
au good boy to me. Go, but do not “ides returning very 
long.” 

‘That might, Anton. left, much to the wonder of the neigh- 
bourhood, after having engaged the services of a young girl 
to aitend on his mother. Proceeding to the buried “city, 
he, day atter day, delved among its heaps of rebbish and 
ruin, in search of the expected treasure, encouraged by finding 
one or two rings, and such articles of minor value, he merrily and 
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confidently worked away, never doubting, some fine morning, 
to turn up sundry rich vases of gold and pots of rare jewels. 

One morning, while excavating by torch-light, in the corner 
of the chamber of a private dwelling , adjoining a large build- 
ing, but recently discovered, he suddenly broke thro uch the 
wall. <A. light instantly fell with a ruddy glow through the 
aperture, and Anton. beheld a young girl busily engaced i In 
turning over some rubbish. Her rare beauty and graceful 
form caught his eye, and he looked again. 


g 
‘© What can she be doing there 2” said the treasure-seeker 


to himself. 

What indeed?” But there she was, a superb, dark-skinned, 
dark-eyed girl, tall, as an oriental poet would say, as the 
mimosa palin, ‘tod beautiful and fresh as a moss rose. She 
was digging busily at the mound. What might be her 
purpose, “it was difficult for him to guess. ‘Treasure- seeking 
or antiquity-hunting, did not seem to be her occupation, for, 
by her side, was a basket of violets, still wet with the dew 
of morning. 

Disturbed by the above accident, however, she also turned 
to reconnoitre, and as the uncertain red light of the torch 
fell upon the basket-maker’s face, peering wonder-stricken at 
her through the aperture, it appeared, as seen through the 
half-gloom to be magnified to a preternatural eve, and she, 
superstitious, like most of her race, was seized with terror, 
and shrieked ; but, in an instant, recovering, stood erect, and 
taking the torch in her hand, said-— 

“ Who are you there, signor 2” 

Anton. replied 1 in the blandest tone, that he was engaged 
in excavating on his own account, in the next chamber, ‘when 
he happened to cut through the ‘wall. He assured her she 
had nothing to fear, and that she might safely proceed with 
her own occupations. 

This led to a conversation. Before she left, which she 
did about the middle of the afternoon, Anton. had told her 
who he was, and what was his object in being there. She, 
in return, informed him that she was an orphan, and lived 
with an aged relation at a village not far from thence ; that 
her method of obtaining a livelihood was gathering violets and 
selling them, but that ¢ every morning she : spent some time at 
Herculaneum searching for antiquities. 

‘“* But 1 sometimes,” said she, ‘‘ find what is more valuable 
than all the violets 1 could collect in a month.” 

Next morning they met again, and their conversation was 
somewhat longer. 
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This was repeated for a month. 

As it is not my purpose to relate minutely how these 
young people gradually conceived, what is called a great at- 
tachment for each other, and how their happy and joyous 
meetings took place in those gloomy halls, making the deso- 
late places of that sepulchred city the abode of gladness for a 
whole month, I will merely say that such was the case. 
Their interviews went on uninterruptedly for four weeks, at the 
end of which time some accident kept Annetta away fora 
day or two. 

Then, and not till then, did Anton. find that he was up to 
the eyes in love, with Annetta, the pretty treasure-secker, 
and that it wouldn’t do at all to lose sight of her. 

So he left off digging for a day or two, and returned to 
Salerno, to see whether he could not discover her place of 
residence. While there, however, he was greeted on all sides 
with the epithet of the mad treasure-seeker, for the fact of 
his being such had got abroad. In short, so many were the 
jeers and jokes launched at him, that relinquishing the search 
after Annetta, he returned once more to Herculaneum, in thic 
hope of again meeting her there. In this he was not disap- 
pointed. A day or two saw her again with him, when she 
told him how her relation had been afflicted with a severe 
illness, which prevented her coming thither. 

But notwithstanding their constant attendance at the un- 
derground halls, the treasure-digging went on but slowly, 
and little was found. In truth, indeed, Anton., as he leaned 
on his pick-axe, would forget to strike a blow, for an hour 
together, and even sometimes put it down, and seat himself 
ona stone to talk. However, this was pleasant, and they 
did not mind the inconvenience. 

So these two young people progressed with the love of each 
other, and the thirst of treasure seeking. At length however, 
in proportion as the former increased, the latter dwindled, aud 
the torchlight labour became so disagreeable to both, that 
Anton. all at once seeing the folly of his conduct, proposed to 
give up the search, and return to his original occupation. ‘To 
the wisdom of this Annetta assented, hesitatingly, and with a 
downward look, while a kind of melancholy crept over her 
face. 

‘Theu the treasure-digger became bold, and suddenly asked 
her to join him in the basket making line. 

To this Annetta replied that she would answer the question 
next day 

Anton. is now weaving a basket before his door. Annetta is 
sitting, and spinning by the blind woman. A friend passes. 
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‘*Good morrow Anton. You have left off your treasure 
seeking I see.” 

‘“‘T have found a treasure replied he, smiling.” 

‘* Not underground though, I expect, answered the other, 
looking at the treasure-seeker’s pretty wife.” 

“Yes,” said Anton. smiling at his wife. She smiled in 
return at him and blushed: ‘ yes, underground,” and he went 
on merrily with his basket. 
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A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTs. 


By G. W. Love tt, Esa. 


Avuruor or ‘* THe Wire's Secret,” ‘ Provost or Bruges” &c. 


(Continued from paye 166.) 


Tue interest of this tragedy increases greatly as it proceeds ; 
and in this department of his Jabours, as a tragic writer, Mr. 
Lovell may be said to be perfect. Eschewing the hacknied 
attempts at effect, which the smaller fry of dramatists are 
generally guilty of,—that of mistaken identity—stabbing the 
wrong man, or running away with the wrong woman—our 
author contents himself with the gradual developement of his 
plot, at the same time keeping up an under-current of bye- 
play, which, whilst it serves to increase the interest of his 
work, tends to show the great invention of the author. 

It will be remembered by what trickery, Viotto managed to 
effect the destruction of the papers, professedly proving his 
illegitimacy, and thereby of course rendering him ineligible 
to the ducal throne. Although fearful of the commotion 
which the appearance of his father will create among his old 
adherents, he was still more afraid of the production of these 
papers, which would: place beyond doubt his disqualification 
for the government of Parma. Determining, however, ‘ to 
make assurance doubly sure,” he places the old man under 
arrest, in order to stifle in its birth any feeling which the old 
man’s appearance may have engendered in his favour. 

In the second scene of the fourth act, Guido is discovered 
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in a chamber at night. His apostrophe to night—although on 
a subject which has been worn poetically threadbare, — 1s fine 
and effective, and certainly not wanting in originality. 


GUIDO. 


Despair—and solitude—and grief—and shame, 

And night, deep night, are fitting company, 

A goodly court, round an old grey-haired man ! 

Now virtue sleeps. Heav’n’s closely covered up— 

Sweet life entranced—and but for such as we, 

Half the world’s course would be a vacant blank, 

Half time untold !—But now foul spirits come 

From their dark homes, and rove the earth about, 

Seeking some flaw by sin or sorrow left 

In the unguarded soul, where, creeping in 

They whisper thoughts unholy, prompting men 

‘l'o deeds returning day will quail to look on.—— 

Now, while I sleep, murder drives deep his knife ; 

Now violence breaks down the bolted door, 

Or petty theft turns thrift to penury.— 

Now lust pursues his victim, or light vice 

Wantons with sin.—These are thy brood, deep night, 

And thus the hour for thoughts like mine! He dies ! 

| have weighed it well—considered every point, 

Said this demands and this forbids the act, — 

This is the gain and this the loss—but still 

I see no choice—the heavy charged account 

Stands only balanced thus.— He dies to night! (rising. ) 

How still! except. my guard’s slow measured tread 

Who thinks me prisoner.—thev reckon ill— 

‘They have forgot I once was master here ! 

And in those days I had a passage made 

From this to my own chamber.—It remains 

Untouched and unsuspected— there ! ( opening a private door. ) 
no sound ! 

He sleeps while I am watching.—I will wake him, 

And bid him pray—and then—and then—he dies! 





[Ext slowly, closing the door after him. Enter 
Leonora closely muffled up, conducting Leonte. 


LEON ARA. 


‘These are the chambers where your father waits 
For his deliverance.— Now ny task is done— 
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The guard is gained—the door at your command 

Will open.—F ly ! and fare you well ! (gorng. / 
LEONTE. 

Yet stay, 

Tell me to whose compassionating care 

We owe this boon. 


LEONARA. 

Enough, it is from me 

Who thinks you perilled, and whose little power 
Has strained its utmost to provide that safety, 

You must not now neglect,—again farewell ! 

You are not unobserved,—he whom we met 

Was Andrea, or the gloom deceived my sight.— 
Moments now stand for hours,—then waste them not. 


LEONTE. 


One instant only !—I would think but one 

Would risk so much for wretchedness.—Oh_ bear 
To her my parting words.—Tell her I fly 

Because she wills it.—Say the past shall be 

Like a wild dream now ended—that her image 
Which will not quit my heart, shall there be stored 
Where all my purest, holiest, thoughts lie treasured ; 
Wherein not one shall ever dare intrude 

Whose presence could offend that gentle guest.— 
Say, when my soul shall seek her, it shall be 

In prayer, Where we may ever meet unblamed : 
But that on earth, our course here parts—tor ever ! 


LEONORA. 
I will—it does—for ever! [ Evit. 


Why this unholy attachment of a man for his brother’s wife 
should be again brought before us, we are somewhat ata loss 
to discover; since the working of the plot is by no means 
affected by it, and it is doubtful how far the introduction of 
unsanctified affection under the resemblance of virtuous love, 
is, under the existing circumstances, likely to exalt the general 
character of the play. 

After Leonte has seated himself, and buried his face in his 
hands, cogitating no doubt upon the hardness of his lot, 
Guido re-enters by the private door without observing, or being 
seen by the love-sick Leonte, who is engaged in the manner 
aforesaid. Revenge has done its worst ; and the old man led 
on by his deadly feelings of animosity, finds his way by the 
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private passages which he had made during his reign, to the 
chamber of Viotto, whom he murders. 

Ifaving done the deed, he returns. In justice to the author 
we transcribe this effective scene : — 


cumpo. (starting from his chair in terror.) 


Ha! what’s that? T°was so he spoke 
And then | thought was he indeed my son, 
Art thou Leonte ? 

LEONTE. 
Sir, what moves you thus ? 

GUIDO. 


Much—many things—the very air’s alive ! 
_ Dark faces have been glaring on me—hands 
Cold clammy hands have been laid on mine—I fe/¢ them, 
I think I am going mad,—is it not so, boy ? 
LEONTE. 


Dear father, this excess of grief unstrings 
Your noble reason. Pray you be more calm, 
Be happy—we have now the means of flight. 


auipo. (perplexed. ) 





Of flight ! where ? 
LEONTE. 

From these walls. 
A friendly hand has opened us the door 
But we must haste. 

GUIDO. 
For what ? 

LEONTE. 
Oh stand not thus ! 
Delay will now be fatal Andrea 


cuipo. (suddenly. 


Ha! Andrea! ay—why look what folly’s this ? 

I had forgot, I knew he was not mine !- 

T'was ‘Andrea !—I am glad thou nam’st him, boy ! 

He had slipped me quite. I shall be better now. (setting. / 
Andrea, aye that was he. Stay,—speak not yet ; 

It will come back anon.— You hurry me 

And that is ill— Yes, Andrea, to be sure— 

How dull my sense is grown ! 





LEONTE. 


Sir—we must fly ! 
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auipo. (passionately. ) 
I will not stir an inch! theyll say I did it.— 
I will not peril me for Andrea’s bastards ! 


LEONTRE. 
Oh! cruel fate ! 

GUIDO. 
Come here and sit by me.— 
Dost thou remember when thou wert a boy, 
A curly-headed urchin.—Thou art changed, 
Much changed since then? But then 1 mind me well 
We were the merriest pair in Parma , 
And that’s changed too? we were sworn playfellows, 
And showed a well assorted opposite of age and youth 
Of age and youth, each setting off the other.— 
Men said we looked like young and frolic spring 
Playing, unscarred with winter's locks of snow, 
Who checked his frosts and put his sunbeams on 
Lest he should harm that is oft one! Then I think 
We loved each other dearly ! 


LEONTE. 
Then and ever ! 


GUIDO. 


And when allowed to share the sports of men, 
Was't not a proud day when to the chase 

We first rode side by side, while I, although 
An eager sportsman then, reined in my horse 
To keep his pace with thine, and lost the game 
Rather than thy companionship ! 


LEONARA. 
T’was all 


As all to me was ever,—-fondest love. 

GUIDO. 
And when I placed within thy puny hand 
A soldiers’ weapon, teaching thee thy fence 
With what a boisterons skill we foiled each other 
Till I, with purposed error missed my guard 
And let thee gain a hit,—then how would swell 
Thy boyish heart, what pride would swell thy cheek, 
As drawing up thyself thou wouldst exclaim, 
A little while and I shall be a man, 
And then should any dare oppose my father, 
He'll have to do with me—and thus and thus 
Pll pay him! Those were bright and happy days 
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We have none such now! [ marvel if thy mind 

Remains the same.—Wouldst thou be still my champion ? 
LEONTE. 

Ay—with my life—with my heart’s latest drop. 

“This picture is beautifully drawn, and delicately coloured. 
The remembrance of times gone by is occasionally fraught with 
feelings of delight to us all, more especially when the retrospect 
refers to childhood,—the happy guileless days of childhood, 
when all is innocence and joy. Although the filial feeling of 
Leonte is discordant with some other parts of lis character 
touching his conduct to Leonora, still there is a smack of 
sterlingness about him which we like; and as he is evidently 
a creature of impulse, perhaps some little allowance may be 
made, although we could wish his impulse directed to a better 
purpose. 

GUIDO. 





I knew it boy.—I asked thee but in sport, 

Yet it is sweet to hear that we are beloved, 

Although with endless vouching.—Nay, | think 
There dwells not that in possibility, 

Could wean thee from thy father.—He is poor, 
Helpless and old,—hard prest by tyranny,— 

And yet thou lovest him still ;—and should the world 
Even blot his name with crime— 





LEONTE. 
That it can never ! 
My father’s soul is of such lofty frame 
Base thoughts would fear to light there. 

Guido gradually unfolds to Leonte the dreadful facet thai 
Viotto lies murdered by his hand. In a paroxysm of horror 
and rage, Leonte rushes into the apartinent, still venturing to 
hope that the vital spark may not have fled. He is discovered 
with the body, and accused at once of the murder. 

Here the complexities of the play increase somewhat. Leonte 
is seized at once, and put underarrest. The nobles of the court, 
not wishing to tell the old ex-Duke of the detention of his own 
son, give him to understand by some mis-direction whieh is 
dramatically legitimate, that Andrea is the culprit, and that 
as the government now devolves upon him, it would be wise to 
summon a hasty council of nobles, and condemn the prisoner 
without delay to undergo the penalties of the law, and before a 
counter-faction of Andrea’s friends can be raised. This termi- 
nates the fourth act. How far these plans were successful, we 
shall explain on a future occasion. 
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SEND ROUND THE BOWL. 
By W. T. H. 


In the morning of youth, every feeling adorus, 
With its sunny delusions its roses and thorns, 
So it is from the pain which the latter bestows, 
We feel all the beauty, that clings round the rose. 


For what would life be, if ’twere always the same, 
A dull round of care, but for pleasure and pain, 
And each to the other, contrasts in the soul, 

As the acid and sweet, when combined in the bowl 


Then send round the bowl—but this maxim declare, 

Though the acid may first be awaiting us there, 

What soul, for the pang, would a moment repine, 

When the sweetness that follows will make it divine ’ 
University College. 





WE'LL CLIMB THE HILL TOGETHER 
By W., S. PASSMORE 


1 well remember Marian, 
Tho’ tis an age ago,— 
The rapture that entranced me when, 
I won thy early vow. 
And how my bosom glowed with pride, 
And hope came bounding hither ;— 
When you, dear heart, so fondly ericd 
‘ We'll climb the hill together.” 


Tho’ envious Time, wiy Marian, 
Has capped thy head with snow,— 
Thy smile beams on me bright as when 
It graced thy early vow ! 
And as to life’s last goal we run, 
And calmly journey thither ; 
Oh! may we still dear heart as one, 
Glide down the hill together ! 


Brighton. 
Manecw 148 —No. Il: VOL: IX: Q 
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THE SARACENIC EMPIRE. 


By W. Cooxr Srarrorp. 


From our earliest days, we have united visions of 
splendour and magnificence—of romance and enchantment— 
of fine women and gallant men, with the idea of ‘ Araby 
the Blest.” That country has been to us as fairy-land, and 
we have dwelt upon its beautiful, but marvellous, tales as 
if they were a bright reality. And there is much of ro- 
mance mingled with the true history of the people. The 
rise and progress of the Saracen Empire, for instance, if 
narrated in the pages of fiction, would have been deemed 
too highly-coloured,—to have drawn too largely upon the 
imagination,—to have been too incredible, even for ‘“* Fancy’s 
sketch ;” so true it is, that “ truth is stranger than fiction :” 
that the real exceeds the imaginative in its claims upon 
our interest and our attention. 

Have our readers any distinct idea of Arabia? Many 
of them have not, for it is a country more talked-of than 
understood. We will endeavour to render it a little moro 
familiar to the thousands who honour us with their patronage. 
It is in shape a pure parallelogram, jutting out a little to the 
east, and forming a huge peninsula, stretching from the 12th 
to the 30th degree of N. longitude in length, and from the 
32d to the 59th degree of E. longitude in breadth ; or about 
1700 by 800 miles. It is very nearly surrounded by water ; 
the Persian Gulf dividing it from Persia, lying on the east ; 
the Persian Ocean on the south; and the Red Sea or Arabian 
Gulf on the west ; on the north, the Dead Sea, the Desert 
of Palmyra, and the River Euphrates, divide it from the 
Ottoman empire. It contains 859,500 square miles, being 
as extensive as Great Britain and Ireland, Sweden, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, France, and Spain, united; but in this 
wide expanse of territory, there are not more than 12,000,000 
inhabitants, or about fourteen to a square mile. 

Arabia consists of a vast extent of table-land, having an 
elevation of about three thousand feet, surrounded by a belt 
of low land, which, beginning at Suez, on the Red Sea, ex- 
tends round the peninsula, to the mouth of the Shutt-el-Awb. 
The climate of the mountainous region is temperate, but 
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in the Tehama, or low lands, the heat frequently is intoler- 
able. It does not rain in these low lands sometimes for 
ears together ; but there are copious dews in the most aerial 
parts, and the mountainous region has its regular rainy 
season, from the middle of June to September. These 
rains feed the springs that abound in the hills, some of 
which, descending into the Tehama, fertilize the soil, and 
roduce those beautiful spots—those oases* in the desert, 
which are to the traveller like visions of Elysium, when they 
break upon his view to cheer and enliven him, after having 
traversed, for miles and miles, the sandy desert, where vece- 
tation is unknown, . 
The ancient geographers divided Arabia into three parts :— 
Arabia Petreea, or the Strong; Arabia Felix, or the Happy ; 
(“ Araby the Blest,” of the Poets,) and Arabia Deserta, or 
the Desert. The first division oceupies the northern part 
of the country ; the second, lies on the west, extending from 
north to south; the third runs parallel with the second, ex- 
tending from the frontiers of Syria, to the Indian Ocean. 
The modern divisions are Suez, which comprises the whole 
of Arabia Petra ; Hejaz, (country of pilgrimage,) Yemen (the 
south) and Hadramaut, being the ancient Arabia Felix ; 
Oman, Lahsa, Hedjar, and Nedsjed, (highland) are in the 
Arabia Deserta, the principal towns being Suez, Medina, 
Mecca, Bagdad, Bassorah, Sana, and Daraich ; the ports are 
Muscat, Mocha, Loheia, Jidda, Yambo, and Aden. This 
latter was, formerly, the resort of a nest of pirates, and 
consisted of a few miserable huts, affording shelter to about 
six hundred inhabitants. [n 1840, it was taken possession 
of by Great Britain, and such has been its progress under 
the genial influence of freedom and order, that it now con- 
tains twenty-two thousand inhabitants, and a great many ex- 
cellent houses, surrounded with gardens and orchards. It is 
situated on the Indian ocean, a short distance from the 
straits of Bab-el- \fandel, (formed by the Cape Bab-el-Mendel 
in Arabia, and Cape Bas Bir, in Africa) upon a peninsula, 
or by a mountain mass, called Jebel Shamshan, which is 
united to the mainland, by a narrow, low, sandy isthmus, 
about three miles long. It has two excellent harbours ; and 





‘he Greek term oasis is derived from the Arabic wddiz, the name applied 
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will, it is expected, ultimately have the greater part, if not 
the whole. of the commerce of the Red Sea, now principally 
carried on at Mocha, transferred to its port. 

From Bassourka, on the eastern frontier, to Mecca, a port 
on the Red Sea, during the summer season, the pestilential 
wind called the simoon, (samum_) or samiel, sweeps over the 
country, spreading desolation in its path. Clouds of sand 
accompany it, which completely overwhelm the traveller, and 
the wind itself produces instant suffocation. “ It is ordi- 
narily preceded by a red or purple appearance in the quarter 
whence it blows; and owing to the otherwise pure air 
breathed by the Arabians of the desert, they are said to be 
usually aware of its approach by its sulphureous smell: the 
only method they have of escaping from this scowling blast, 
is to throw themselves on the ground, and to bury their faces 
in the sand till it has passed over their heads.” It is sup- 

osed, that this wind derives its noxious qualities from pass. 
ing over the great sandy desert, when scorched by the intense 
rays of the tropical sun; and Niebuhr was informed, that at 
Mecca the simoon blew from the east ; at Bagdad, from the 
west ; and at Bassoura from the north-west,* those being the 
directions in which the desert lies. With respect to those 
places, indeed, the “‘ nature of winds generally seems to differ 
according to the tract which they have passed.”+ Thus, 
at Jidda, ‘‘ the north wind, traversing the desert, arrives in 
such a state of dryness, that the skin is parched, paper cracks 
as if it were in the mouth of an oven, and the air is always 
loaded with sand. If the wind changes to the south, every- 
thing is in the opposite extreme: the air is damp, everything 
that you handle seems of a clammy wetness, and the at- 
mosphere seems to be loaded with a kind of fog.t” 

The Arabians are of two classes: those who live in cities, 
or villages, and the wandering tribes, who dwell in tents. 
The principal cities are in Hejaz, and Yemen, and there are 
many small towns and villages in the Persian Gulf States, 
inhabited by distinct tribes, who depend on fishing and 
diving for pearls, for a livelihood. Each town has its own 
independent sheik. They have frequent quarrels with the 
Tunisians, and, generally unable to cope with their enemies in 
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* Popular Encyclopeedia, article Arabia. t Ibid. 
t Ali Bey’s Travels. 
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the field, when a hostile force approaches, they generally take 
to their boats, and retire to some of the uninhabited islands 
in the gulf. The ancient ‘‘ Deserta” and “ Petrza,” are 
chiefly inhabited by the nomade tribes, called Bedouins, or 
Beduins ; the name signifies, in part, ‘“‘ an inhabitant of the 
desert.” There are a great many tribes of the Bedouins’ 
Their tents are made of a coarse, dark cloth, which the 
women weave ; a mat of straw, which serves as need requires 
for table, chairs, or bedsteads, a@ round piece of leather for 
a table-cloth (in which they wrap up what may remain of 
their meals), a copper pot, a few copper or wooden dishes, 
and a copper cup, constitute their furniture. They have 
leather bottles for their butter, goat-skins for their water, 
and an iron plate, on which they bake their bread. Their 
messes of pilax, or boiled rice, are served up in huge wooden 
dishes, which are passed from one to another each helping 
himself. Agriculture, tilling the land, and keeping of sheep— 
are their chief occupations. 

Though the Bedouins have never been conquered, the tribes 
living near Bagdad, Mosul, Orfa, Damascus, and Aleppo, 
owe some allegiance to Turkey, and pay a tribute to the 
Porte. They “frequently plunder travellers, though they 
rarely offer personal violence, and they are not innospitable. 
When they once admit a stranger to their tents, his person 
and property are sacred ; he is ~ouarded from every injury, 
and often conducted to a place of safety 

The productions of Arabia are not very numerous. It 
was anciently celebrated for its odoriferous plants, such as 
frankincense, myrrh, cassia, &c.; and its ‘* perfumes” have 
been the theme of the poet’s song. Coffee, gums, drugs, and 
pearls, now constitute its chief exports; and they are con- 
veyed to the coast by camels, “ the ships of the desert,” 
Arabia having no navigable rivers. Muscat and Mocha have 
been the most important ports; but Aden is fast trenching 
upon their trade, and, as already remarked, is expected soon 
to engross it all, or nearly so. Yemen produces wheat, 
maize, darra, barley, beans, oats, tobacco, senna, cotton, 
and also grasses, which are cultivated to some extent. Some 
parts of the coast are most abundantly supplied with fish, 
and in the gulf of — the - url fisheries have long been 
celebrated. Besides the - seful animal in 





the country—the Arabs shige a : sland breed of horses, 
of which they are very careful; the Arab ass is also supe- 
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rior to that of Europe for spirit and activity ; the ox, the 
cow, and the sheep, are also amongst their domestic animals ; 
and the lion, the jackall, the hyena, the wolf, and the panther 
infest the desert, prowling round the tents of the Bedouins, 
or following the tracks of the caravans, in search of prey. 
The eagle, the vulture, the hawk, the ostrich, and_ the 
pelican are found in Arabia, as are pheasants and sea-fowl in 
great variety. Locusts are so plentiful, that they are fre- 
quently caught and dried, and when roasted or boiled, form 
part of the food of the natives. 

Arabia has been celebrated for its literature and its learn- 
ing; and has produced many eminent poets and historians ; 
but at the present day, the reign of dullness seems to be 
pre-eminent. We never hear, in modern times, of any pro- 
duct of the mind issuing from the region once famed for 
being the store-house of the learning of the world ; and ther 
are no signs of the revival of the latter, though the fomer 
may regain somewhat of its ancient prosperity. 

The religion of Arabia is Mahomedanism ; and we know 
little of its history, previous to the era of the celebrated 
impostor who devised that popular form of false worship.—Of 
his life—of the rise, progress, and decay of the empire 
he founded—we propose to give an account in a few succeed- 
ing papers. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOCTES DRAMATIC-®. ‘ 
By THe AutTHoR oF ‘“‘ PEEPS INTO SHAKSPERE.” 
The Four P’s—and Ralph Roister Doister. 


From the very earliest ages there has existed a strong 
passion in the mind of man for theatrical exhibitions, or the 
representation of scenes in real life by mimic performers. It 
doubtless lay dormant for a long period, manifesting itself 
only at intervals in various ebullitions, at first vague and 
shadowy, but by slow degrees advancing to more mature and 
decided expression. This propensity first exhibited itself 
through the medium of painting and sculpture, which though 
now in a great measure separate, we believe to have had 
their source from this feeling, indeed there is yet a near 
affinity between them. As the taste became strengthened, 
from the mere imitation of the forms of birds and animals, 
it advanced to representations of domestic life, battles, pro- 
cessions, and other displays, which afforded opportunities for 
favourable delineation. So far there had been one stream ; 
here commenced a partition, and from having been content 
with the silent and motionless portraitures of the pencil and 
chisel, a desire arose for more stirring and natural actors, 
and man assumed their office; thus the art moved onward 
till at length it attained the perfection of the Grecian stage. 

In other parts of the globe, the immaculate and immortal 
Punch was the originator of the Thespian art after its iden- 
tity became apart from painting, and his reign has become 
universal as the drama itself. In China, where he made his 
debut, he still retains possession of the field, with much the 
same garb and circumstance as in our own land. Hence he 
travelled to Italy, where his authoritative squeak and ruthless 
encounters may be seen and heard at every corner. 

That the passion was largely felt in our own land, the 
patient endurance of some centuries of morals and mysteries 
amply testifies. There was certainly no attraction in tlie 
language, poetry we cannot call it, of these performances, 
therefore the only interest they could possess was the mere 
personation of characters and acts, which were infinitely more 
beautifully described in the sacred writings. 
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When these, then, were enlivened by the foreshadowed 
smiles of comedy, maugre their sanctity, there was, doubtless 
little regret for their approaching dissolution, but a hearty 
welcome to the victorious Momus, ‘*‘ nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles,” such as the joily god would rejoice to see. 
The interlude gradually expanded till the light of comedy 
burst forth, and she herself in sunny garments, and ‘“ holiday 
humour” appeared amongst us. Merriment is a good thing, 
an excellent thing, faith ; a a true thing is said in jest— 
many a good lesson decked. smiles but “ merriment 
without eclipse wearieth,” i laughter the mind turned 
to the more serious sleek iia life, to the delineation 
of those passions and emotions which form the darker side 
of life, and whose various developments burst upon the calm- 
ness and placidity of soul with all the fury of the storm cloud. 
From the serenity and happiness of summer time, whose sky 
is ruffled only by the fleecy shadows which come to tell us, 
by a gentle contrast, how sweet its passage is ; we turn al 
naturally to the war of elements, the rolling thunder, and 
the flashing light. The calm must be before the storm, 
and when its wings are sweeping o'er us, we still remember 
that the sunshine is behind its darkness. It was in due 
course, therefore, that comedy should be the forerunner of 
travedy. Were the scenes of woe exhibited to us felt to be 
the rule of life, and not the exception, what heart could 
withstand their depressing influence? But as it is, they 
are the landmarks of the spirits, and whilst they meet a 
quick response within the heart, as the true workings of 
its impulses, and sympathy enchains us on their accents, 
they are still enshrouded with an ideglity, whigh softens their 
deep sorrow to “sweetest melancholy.” In the introduction 
to an old play, ‘‘ A warning to Fair Women,” produced about 
1590, there is introduced a controversy betwixt Tragedy and 
Comedy, which is not a little amusing, as illustrative of some 
of the stage contrivances of that day, and which indeed we 
have not altogether discarded even now. Tragedy says to 

Comedy, 





I must confess you have some sparks of wit, 
Some odd ends of old jests, scrap’d up together 
To tickle shallow, injudicial ears ; 

Perhaps some puling passion of a lover, 

But slight and childish. What is that to me? 
{ must have passions that must move the soul, 
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Make the heart heave and throb within the bosom, 
Extorting tears out of the strictest eyes— 
That is my office. 


But Comedy retorts, 


And then a Chorus, too, comes howling in, 

And tells us of the worryings of a cat ; 

Then of a filthy whining ghost, 

Lap’t in some foul sheet, or a leather pilch, 
Comes screaming like a pig half stick’d, and eri 
Vindicta, revenge, revenge ! 

With that alittle rosin flashcth forth, 

Like smoke out of a tobacco-pipe, or a boy’s squib ; 
Then comes in two or three like to drovers 

With tailor’s bodkins stabbing one another 

Is not this trim ? 


However, we do not mean to settle the dispute as to thei 
rival claims, although our sweet Rosalind has said in her 
pretty, but sadly self-willed manner, ‘“ ('d rather have a fool 
to make me merry, than experienee to make me sad.” 

The companions we have selected lor our sec ond evening, 
are, an interlude, the first Comedy, and the first Tragedy : 
and we are moved to this, not from any particular beauty in 
themselves, but from thei ir eee entricity, and that we may see 
the first efforts in a branch of literature which afterwards 
numbered in its annals works of which England and the world 
are proud. 

Interludes, besides being much shorter than comedy, and 
having but little plot, were not divided into Acts, or scenes, 
but as their name indicates, were merely intended to fill up 
an interval between longer picces. Yet they were by no 
means destitute of humour, and were certainly far more akin 
to Comedy than to their dreadfully ‘* pleasant” preclecessors. 
The one we have chosen as an illustration of the class, is *“* A 
Playe called the Foure P. P. a newe and very mery Enterlude 
of a Palmer, a Pardoner, a Potycary, a Pedler,—made by 
John Heewood.” 

In addition to its intrinsic merit, we are led to this choice 
by the fact that Heywood was the inventor of the Interludes, 
and entitled to the consequent honors. The date of this pro- 
duction is 1547. The subject of the four P’s is a dispute 
which arises between them as to their personal superiority. 
They each dilate in turn upon their qualifications, not sparing 
embellishment, but not being able to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion, the Pedlar proposes to adjudge the palm to him 
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who shall tell the greatest lie; for having listened to their 
various discourses, and .discovered an ‘‘ amiable weakness” 
in their characters, he tells them in a strain of doubtful 


compliment— 


Now have I found one mastery 
That ye can do indifferently, 

And it is neither selling nor buying, 
But even only very lying. 


The Palmer opens the play by an account of his pilgrimages, 
and after having ‘“ wearied his parishioners” with a pretty 
long homily, the Pardoner,* who, by the way, is not a little 
jealous of his holy brother, and determined that ‘“‘no one 
shall flout him of his calling,” tries to take him down a 
pee or two, by hinting that he had “‘ come home as wise as 
1e went,” and asking very innocently, 


I pray you show what the causc is 
You went all these pilgrimages 


And 1s yp the method of journeying to heaven a-foot, 
boasting his own superior powers of transmission, he boldly 


cries, 


By the first part of this last tale, 
It seemeth you came of late from the ale. 
For reason on your side so far doth fail, 
That you leave reasoning and begin to rail. 

* - * + . 
And where you esteem your labour so much, 
I say yet again my pardons are such, 
That if there were a thousand souls on a heap 
I would bring them all to heaven, as good cheap, 
As you have brought yourself on pilgrimage, 
In the last quarter of your voyage. 
With small cost without any pain, 
These pardons bring them to heaven plain, 
And as soon as the soul departeth hence 
In half an hour, or three quarters at the most, 
The soul is in heaven with the Holy Ghost. 


* 


The Poticary who is as false and sceptical a fellow as 


* Pardoners were monks who carried about the Pope’s indulgences, and sold 
them to such as sought to purchase ease of conscieuce. 
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could be found in “ the gross band of the unfaithful,” rather 
angers the good Pardoner, by demanding— 

‘* Send you any souls to heaven by water ?” 

And not to be outdone, lays claim to equal merit in the 
matter with the other two, for he says— 


No soul you know, entereth heaven gate, 
Till from the body he be separate : 

And whom have you known die honestly 
Without help of the Poticary ? 

Since of our souls the multitude 

I send to heaven when all is viewed, 
Who should but I then altogether, 

Have thank of all their coming thither ? 


The Pardoner objects, 


If you kill‘d a thousand in an hour’s space, 
When come they to heaven, dying out of grace ? 


But the Poticary is prepared and retorts, 


If a thousand pardons about your necks were tied, 
When come they to heaven if they never died ? 


The Pedlar comes in here, and being a man with a keen 
eye to business opens his pack and runs over the list of his 
goods in hopes of a customer. The tricks of trade never alter, 
and it is amusing to hear him cry like any modern Greenwich 
trader— 


Look where yourself can like to be chooser, 
Yourself shall make price, though I be a loser. 


Our friend the Pedlar is evidently a relation to Autolycus, 
and resembles him greatly, barring the roguery. Like him he 
has a considerable dash of the gallant in his composition, with 
an undeniably good opinion of his own talents, with none of 
that squeamish modesty which permits them to be hid under a 
bushel.— He is aw-fact at everything—“ perfect in drinking”-— 
has “‘some sight in singing” and “‘ a sweet voice,” and alto- 
gether is a most insinuating fellow—one whom like Autolycus 
we can imagine the centre of a crowd of pretty maidens, dis- 
tributing his compliments and his ribbons, his songs and his 
laces with most admired impartiality. 
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During the dispute, the Pardoner boasts of his riches, and 
recites a long catalogue of relics of great virtue and efficacy, of 
which he is the fortunate possessor.—[e cries 


Friends, here shall ye see even anon, 
Of All-Hallows, the blessed jaw-bone, 
Kiss it hardly with good devotion 

* oe * 


Nay sirs, behold, here may ye see 

The great toe of the Trinity, 

Who to this toe any money voweth, 

And once may roll it in his mouth, 

All his life after, I undertake 

He shall never be vex’d with the toothaclic. 

7 4 * a 
Mark well this, this relic here is a whippev ; 
My friends unfeigned, here is a slipper 
Of one of the seven sleepers be sure ;— 

* * * * 
fiere is an eye tooth of the great Turk 

* % * * 
Here isa boxfull of humble bees, 

‘hat stung Eve as she sat on her keces, 
Tasting the fruit to her forbidden. 

Who kisseth the bees within this hidden 
Shall have as much pardon of right, 

As for any relic he kiss’d this night ; 

* * * * 
Good friends, I have yet here in this glass, 
Which on the drink at the wedding was 
Of Adam and Eve undoubtedly : 

If ye honour this relic devoutly, 
Although ye thirst no whit the less, 

Yet shall ye drink the more, doubtless. 
After which drinking ye shall be as mect 
To stand on your head as on your feet: 


Apparently this beverage was not in accordance with our 
preconceived notions of ‘* Adam’s wine,” for the Poticary 
sarcastically prays ‘the holy yeas¢ that looketh full sour and 
stale” to help him to a cup of ale. He in his turn enumerates 
a host of wonderful medicines, whose excellence he holds to 
surpass the “holy relics.” However by way of settling the 
controversy, by telling the greatest lie, he exclaims to the 
Pedlar, “ You are an honest man”—but although this is 
admitted to be a tolerably near shot, the conclusion, being 
rather too personal, is negatived; and each tells a tale not 
unworthy of the notable Baron of schoolboy memory, wherein 


he endeavours to substantiate his claim to superiority on this 
‘* debatable ground.” 
The Pardoner sustains his character well—he relates a 
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journey into the infernal regions to bring back the soul of a 
woman, who, dying suddenly, was unfortunately deprived of 
his good offices. He first goes down to purgatory, but not 
finding the object of his quest there, he begins to fear that 
she is in still warmer quarters, 


For with her life he was so acquainted, 
That sure he thought she was not sainted. 


Nothing daunted however he sallies downward, and, “as 
good hap would have it,” found that the devil who kept the 
gate was an old acquaintance. By his assistance he obtains a 
passport to the presence of Lucifer.—He thus describes his 
entrance,—- 


This devil and I walk’d arm-in-arm, 

So far till he had brought me thither, 
Where all the devils of hell together 
Stood in array, in such apparel 

As for that day there meetly fell, 

Their horns well gilt, their claws full clean, 
Their tails well kempt, and as I ween, 
With sothery butter their bodies anointed ; 
I never saw devils so well appointed. 
The master devil sat in his jacket, 

And all the souls were playing at racket 
None other rackets they had in hand, 
Save every soul a good firebrand : 
Wherewith they played so prettily 

That Lucifer laughed merrily. 

And all the residue of the fiends, 

Did laugh full wel! thereat like friends 
But of my friend I saw no whit, 

Nor durst not ask for her as yet. 

Anon all this rout was brought in silence, 
And I by an usher brought to presence 
Of Lucifer :— 


Our friend feeling “ prudence” to be ‘“ the better part of 
valour ” under such circumstances, begins by giving Lucifer 
a little “‘soft sawder” before revealing his suit. It chances to 
be a festival in that part of the world, whereon no “ unreason- 
able” request is refused, so no sooner does Lucifer hear his 
errand than he right graciously grants the petition, very muni- 
ficently adding that had he asked the release of twenty more 
he had been very welcome to them, 


For all we devils within this den 
Have more to do with two women, 
Than with all the charge we have beside 
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He describes the joy of the devils at getting rid of the 
woman in a very whimsical and ludicrous manner, 


And ofall the deviis, for joy how they 
Did roai at her delivery, 

And how the chains in hell did ring, 
And how all the souls therein did sing, 
And how we were brought to the gate, 
And how we took our leave thereat, 
Be sure lack of time sufficetia not, 

To rchearse the twentieth part of that. 





In justice to the Pardoner we should remember that he 
was trying how great a lie he could invent—but even if he 
were not, we could not fail to discover that the joy of the in- 
fernals at getting rid of a woman, arose from the fact that she 
was a great deal too good for them. 

The Palmer expresses his astonishment that woman should 

| be such a shrew amongst the devils, and yet so gentle here. 
) ai for says he, 


In all places where I have been, 

Of all the women that I have seen, 

I never saw, nor knew in my conscience, 
Any one woman out of patience. 


The other three taken by surprise at this unexpected termi- 
nation, involuntarily exclaim 


By the mass there is 2 great lie, 


and are forced to admit his to be the greatest, fabrication. 
It requires little penetration to discover that the interlude 
was a satire upon the many absurd superstitions of the Romish 
# Church, and it would not on that account be less acceptable to 
j | those for whom it was written. The quackeries of Esculapius 
too, do not escape castigation, butall is done in such good 
? humour, the birched may laugh with the bircher. Though 
a there is no attempt at action in this play, there is a very 
decided advance in characterover the moral plays, and the 
Four P’s present diverse features which are well sustained 
: throughout--They are entirely distinct creations and their 

| identity is never lost. : 

Until very lately the play which had the reputation of being 
the first English Gomedy was ‘“‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle, by 
Still, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells, but one has 
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since been discovered which is anterior to it by several years, 
besides having much higher claims to the title, both by supe- 
riority of its construction and the liveliness and point of its 
characters. It is called ‘‘ Ralph Roister Doister” and was the 
work of Nicholas Udall, Master of Eton College. It is known 
to have been in existence in 1551, whereas ‘‘ Gammer Gurion’s 
Needle ” cannot be carried further back than 1566. The 
name Roister Doister :s a term used to convey the idea of a 
mad-brained, rioting dissipated fellow, and it is applied to the 
hero of this piece as an appropriate cognomen. Ralph is de- 
scribed in the dramatis persone as ‘ a vain-glorious cowardly 
blockhead,” and the elucidation of this character is the source 
of much humourous and amusing incident. Matthew Merry- 
greek, a dependant on Ralph, and one who emphatically lives 
upon his wit, since he depenas fora meal on “dropping in” 
on a friend at dinner time, opens the play with a soliloquy, 
wherein he gives us an inkling of his own character, and a 

retty clear insight into that of his master. He himself is a 
jovial fellow always ready for fun or mischief—who holds it 
the best thing to be merry, for says he 


As long liveth the merry man (they say) 
As doth the sorry man, and longer by a day. 


Yet with great prudence he qualifies the apothegm by adding 
that one must also be‘ merry and wise,” for though he is 
amply stored with light spirits, a certain irresistible monitor 
whispers to him, 


Wisdom would that I did myself bethink, 
Where to be provided this day of meat and drink. 


After calculating his resources he finds that it is Ralph’s turn 
to contribute, and styles him his ‘ chief banker for meat and 


99 


money.” He thus describes him— 


But now of Roister Doister somewhat to express, 
That ye may esteem him after his worthiness, 

In these twenty towns (and seek them throughout), 
Is not the like stock whereon to graft a lout, 

All the day long is he facing and cracking, 

Of his great acts in fighting and fray making : 

But when Roister Doister is put to the proof, 

To keep the Queen’s peace, is more for his behoof. 
If any smile or cast on him an eye, 

Up is he to the ears in love by-and-bye, 
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And in all hot haste must she be his wite, 

Else farewell his good days and farewell his life , 
Master Ralph Roister Doister is but deadand gone, 
Except she on him take some compassion. ”’ 

Then chief of counsel must be Matthew Merrygreek, 
‘What, if I for marriage to such an one seek ?”’ 

Then must I sooth it, whatever it is ; 

For, what he saith or doth cannot be amiss. 

Hold by his yea and nay, be his own white son ; 

Praise and rouse him well, and ye have his heart won ; 
For so well liketh he his own fond fashions 

That he taketh pride of false commendations. 

But, such sport have I with him, as I would not lose, 
Though I should be bound to live on bread and cheese. 


Matthew then goes onto demonstrate how completely li 
can turn his respected relative ‘‘ round his little finger,” and 
he afterwards verifies his words, yet there can be no doubt that 
he thinks ‘‘ champaign ” of himself at the very least. Stage 
heroes have ever been the most accomodating of creatures, 
and just in the nick of time Ralph enters in a most lackadais- 
tical humour—Master Matthew, who if far more of a knave 
than fool, affects to misunderstand the cause, and asks whe- 
ther he lacks money, offering to supply him, but at the same 
time informing us aside that he knows right well he does not, 
else he had not made the offer. Ralph who is merely in an 
amorous mood, and laments that God had made him “such a 
goodly person,” explains that he has fallen in love with Dame 
Christian Custance, a gay widow with ‘a thousand or more.” 
It appears however that fortunes in that age were computed in 
much the same manner with Irish ones of the present, for 
Merrygreck observes, 


An hundred pounds of marriage money doubtless, 
Is ever thirty pounds sterling or somewhat less ; 
So that her thousand pounds if she be thrifty, 

Is much near about two hundred and fifty. 


But when did the course of true love ever yet run smooth ’ 
and in this case there is a rival, in the person of Gawin 
Goodluck, a merchant to whom Christian is engaged,—but 
Matthew assures Ralph that this is of no importance to a 
man of his figure whom all admire, and mistake for Lancelot 
du Lake, Guy of Warwick, the thirteenth Hercules’ brother 
Hector of Troy, Alexander the Great, Charlemagne, and 
many other renowned heroes. This consolation is taken in 
such good part that he promises Matthew a new coat, on the 
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spot. In the next scene we find Ralph amongst Dame 
Custance’s maids, who are praising the bounty of their 
mistress, and an animated conversation ensues, at the close 
of which, Ralph, to keep up his reputation for gallantry, 
snatches a kiss from the fair lips of the old nurse, Madge 
Mumblecrust, and having left tete a tete with her, confesses 
his love for her mistress, and confides to her care a ‘dellet doux 
for Christian. Meantime Merrycheek returns with other two 
of his retainers, and excites some mirth by pretending to mis- 
take the antiquated nurse for his master’s lady-love. Ralph 
is at first offended, but is at length appeased and departs. 
The next day he sends “‘a ring and a token,” to Christian, by 
his man Dobinet Doughty, but Madge, who has been rated for 
taking the epistle on the previous day, refuses to deliver them. 
Tibet and Annot, the maids, however, hearing that they 
come from their mistress’s intended husband, at once agreed 
todoso. ‘Tibet, with genuine female loquacity and glee where 
so delightful a measure as a wedding is in question, exclaims, 

And we shall go in our French hoods every day, 

In our silk cassocks (I warrant you) fresh and gay ; 

In our trick ferdsgews and billiments of gold, 

Brave in our suits of change seven double fold. 

Then shall ye see Tibet, Sirs, tread the moss so trim ; 

Nay, why said I tread ? ye shall see her glide and swim, 

Not lumperdee, clumperdee, like our spaniel Rig. 

In the beginning of the third act, Matthew Merrygreek 
is sent out to reconnoitre, and learn the reception of the ring 
and token.—He discovers that Christian is ignorant from 
whence the “ love-tokens” came, she not having opened the 
letter, and the maids having been satisfied with the information 
that they were from her ‘intended husband” without en- 
quiring the name of that fortunate individual. Matthew ex- 
ae his astonishment that a woman could keep a letter so 
ong unread, and bears home to his master so dismal an 
account of the state of affairs that the susceptible Ralph de- 
clares himself to be dying and the wageish Matthew affecting 
to believe him, brings the parish-clerk and four servants to 
sing a requiem over him. 

He recovers, however, and by Merrygreek’s advice gives 
his lady love a serenade ;—she enters whilst it is performing 
and most cruelly returns his letter, which Matthew reads 
aloud, but with such an alteration in the punctuation, that 
Ralph denies the production to be his, not recognising it in 
its transformation. 
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Tn the next act Sim Stresby, a servant of Gawin Goodluck, 
is sent by his master to greet Christian on his arrival at home, 
and whilst delivering his message, Ralph Roister Doister and 
Merrygreek approach, Ralph giving orders in a very high 
key to make ready hisarms in case of need, doubtless with 
the humane intention of forewarning the intended victims of 
his wrath, and giving them an opportunity to escape. Sim 
hearing him address Custance as his ‘‘ wife,” reports to his 
master that she has been unfaithful to him during his voyage ; 
and Christian, grieved at being as she imagines defamed for 
ever, with the assistance of her servants attacks Ralph, who 
runs, with many a threat of return. This was too good an 
opening for fun to pass unimproved, so Ralph privately 
informs Dame Custance that his master intends to return to 
punish the late insult, and that he has only assisted him 
throughout for his own amusement, and the laudable desire to 
make a fool of him. Christian determines to ‘‘ pitch a field 
against him with her maids,” and Matthew urging on his 
master brings him to the encounter armed with the kitchen 
utensils and in the confusion which ensues contrives to lay 
many a sly blow upon the shoulders of his worthy general, who 
is at length ingloriously vanquished and forced to retreat after 
a good “ mopping.” 

Poor Christian ts now accused of infidelity by Gawin 
(joodluck, and after vainly protesting her innocence, in her 


affliction meditates 


” 
O Lord how necessary it is now-a days, 
That each body live uprightly all manner ways ; 
For let never so little a gap be open, 
And be sure of this, the worst shall be spoken. 
How innocent stand I in this for deed or thought, 
And yet see what mistrust towards me it hath wrought. 


Of course in the end the lovers are reconciled, and Ralph 
being humbled and repentant is invited to the wedding. Thus 
ends the play, and it will be seen there is much sprightly 
humour in the plot, as well as a very clever delineation of cha- 
racter, Ralph and Merrygreek being excellently conceived and 


executed, 


(To be continued.) 
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CUPID’S BOW AND DART. 
By GeorceE WILSON. 


"Twas in the vernal month of May, 
When Phebus ushers in the day, 
Amid the violet and the rose 

Young Cupid found a sweet repose— 


His quiver, with his bow unstrung, 
Behind his back was careless flung, 
And Zephyr with his beauteous hair 
Played wantonly whilst sleeping there. 


His flowing tresses spread the ground ; 
Whilst thus reposing he ever found, 
Three lovely nymphs unconscious strayed, 
Close to the spot where he was laid. 


A dart from out his quiver drew, 

Each maid—then back the quiver threw— 
A lock from off his golden hair, 

Sufficed each, though plenty there. 


The maidens laughed aloud for joy— 
The noise awoke the sleeping boy ; 
Swift he regained his bow and dart, 
And lodged a shaft in either heart. 


And thus I point my simple tale ; 

If you would over love prevail, 

Young maidens, just this warning take, 
Seewre the bow (beau 2) ere love awake. 


G. W. 
k 3 
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EXHEBYPION AE PHE BRITISH INSTEPUTION, 
PALL MALL. 


Tuis exhibition, the annual precursor of tae various Insti- 
tutions for the exhibition of works of art, is now open with a 
collection of Pictures above the average of merit. 

Tous, the Direction of this Institution has always, (at 
least of late years) appeared ill calculated to promote the ob- 
ject for which it was founded,—unless indeed the general term, 
Promotion of the fine Arts, can be understood to mean ex- 
clusion of Historical Art. 

At one time premiums were awarded to artists who produced 
works entitling them to such distinction. Several of these 
pictures are now to be seen in the Naval Gallery at Greenwich 
Hospital : but this plan has been abandoned for some years, 
and old pictures purchased instead, by way we suppose, of 
encouraging modern art. 

The small size of this gallery annually produces a great 
amount of disappointment and anxiety to the rising talent in 
art ;—for the British Institution being especially the offspring 
of royal and aristocratic patronage, is much sought after by all 
artists, it being, except the Royal Academy, the only exhi- 
bition wherein works by the Academicians and their nameless 
brethren are found together, and all crowding to prefer their 
claims to the long list of nobility and gentry whose names 
appear as supporters of this Institution. With such aids of 
wealth and power, with the ‘* Woods and Forests” almost at 
command, we still find the Directors of this Institution 
content to proceed in the old way, with the gallery of the 
same limited dimensions as when the Institution was founded 
forty-two years ago, and not one tithe of the talent nor the 
number of artists was in existence ; consequently, an artist 
not being fortunate enough to have a Director for a patron, or 
an academic appendage to his name, may have his works 
hung out of sight, or rejected year after year. 

We have been informed that a very large number of pictures 
were rejected this year, and apologetic announcements by the 
Directors have been made at various times, regretting that 
want of space ! compelled them to reject works of talent. 

When a family has increased in size beyond the accommo- 
dation afforded by its residence, the most obvious remedy for 
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this inconvenience is to build, or remove to a larger house: 
This is precisely the case with the British Institution ; the 
family of artists requires a larger residence—increased accom- 
modation, and if the means to procure that advantage be not 
found among the patrons of the British Institution, then is 
the spirit and energy of that Institution below that of small 
commercial establishments, whose partners would, to increaso 
their trade, either purchase the surrounding property and 
increase the size of their warehouse, or find an appropii- 
ate site elsewhere :—even Moses the outfitter—who keeps a 
poet 'aureate, had he taken the British Institution as a spec- 
ulation, would by this time have built a splendid gallery, and 
have been able to receive every work of merit that could be 
sent. 

At the British Institution space is so valuable that pictures 
which are not by size and finish entitled to a place on the 
“line,” should be hung above or below it. Mr. Ansdell’s 
clever picture of the ‘“‘ Wounded Hound” by being placed on 
the line, has excluded from that place many small and highly 
finished works, which are in consequence hung in some dark 
corner, or placed high up out of sight; nor is Mr. Ansdell’s 
work benefitted by this arrangement, for his other picture, 
the ‘“ Bogged Pony,” is hung above the line—-is well seen 
—and sold. We can well remember one exhibition when 
half lengths, life size, of stags were hung on the line to the 
exclusion of smaller and cabinet pictures, and moreover in 
direct violation of regulations rigidly ~enforced against the 
friendless artist. This circumstance, added to the palpable 
favoritism shown here to particular artists, account for the 
curious fact that throughout the exhibition, the line with very 
few exceptions, is entirely occupiel by landscapes, marine 
subjects, and portraits of cows, horses, and dogs, no other 
result can be expected, unless pictures of high art and of 
historical character are more cared for. 

Had the Directors of this Institution carried out with spirit 
the object for which it was established, no other societies of 
Artists would have arisen. Increased accommodation provided 
at the Royal Academy, and at the British Institution, with 
proper rooms for water colour drawings, and sculpture, would 
have superseded the necessity which now extracts large sums 
annually from the pockets of artists for rent of rooms where 
their works may be placed with some approach to certainty 
before the patrons of art. 
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Norru Room. 


In the department of historical and poetical art, Messrs 
Lauder, Gilbert, and Watts, are prominent. 

No. 182. “ Sir William Wallace preparing for battle,” is 
a noble subject, treated with great mastery, and with the 
sweetness of colour peculiar to Mr. Lauder’s works. 43. 
*¢ Lorenzo and Jessica,” by Mr. J. E. Lauder, has much of the 
beauty of colour so admirable in his brother’s works. Mr. 
Gilbert’s picture, 141. ‘ Othello,” act 1. scene 3rd. is a pow- 
erful picture—admirably composed—andas admirably coloured, 
and a great advance on his previous efforts. Mr. Watts (G. 
I.) has two pictures, 82. ‘‘ Paoloand Francesca” from Dante, 
and 95. “ Orlando pursuing the Fata Morgana,” but we do 
not think them worthy of him. 1. “ A Calm off Bury Head” 
by F. Danby, A.R.A., gives a correct idea of the subsiding 
of aheavy gale. No. 3.isa ‘Gipsy Encampment,” touched 
with that delicacy and charming colour for which Mr. F. 
Goodall’s works are so justly admired: there is a greater truth 
of character than we have seen in some of this artist’s pic- 
tures. 2. and 19. ** Views in Venice,” are sketches for 
colour, by Mr. Holland, and are beautiful. 18, the ‘“* Bogged 
Pony,” a large picture filling up a large space of one end of 
the room, and worthily too,—one of the many subjects on 
deer-stalking that Mr. Ansdell delights to depict. 21. an 
Italian subject, by a purely English painter, in which Mr. 
K. W. Cooke has mistaken his powers, After lamenting 
over this picture, we counteracted its effect by admiring his 
other pictures, Nos. 54. 228. 371. 389. No. 38. a collect- 
ion of Fruit, by Lance, painted for Mr. Vernon, and to 
become a part of his magnificent gift to the nation, a picture 
worthy of the painter, the patron, and the National Gallery. 
57. “At Ambletense,” by G. Stanfield Jun., a picture which 
pomises excellence in due time. 68. “ Rue Grosse Horlore 
Rouen,” by E. A. Goodall, as faithful as a photograph, and 
treated with great artistic skill, the same qualities charm 
in his picture, 154. “ Pilgrims at Canterbury.” No. 84. is a 
perfect gem, by Mr. F. Goodall, ‘‘ The Irish Piper,” a most 
covetable picture in every respect. 97. ‘“ The halt at the well” 
also by Mr. F. Goodall, a charming picture, reminding us 
somewhat of Berghem, and exquisitely touched. Mr. A. 
Clint has contributed one of his interesting pictures, No. 66. 
‘* View near Yarmouth,” Isle of Wight. 76. ‘“ The roadside 
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Inn.” a prettily painted picture, in the present affectation of 
young squires and village girls. 129. “A Sawmill at Sardam” 
by C. Stanfield, R. A. a quiet picture on a neutral scale of 
colour, with a charming effect. 114. ‘ A mile from home,” 
KE. Hildebrand, rather fierce in colour, and if firmer in the 
touch would be much improved. No. 119. 124. 136. are 
dashing clever sketches, in Mr. Inskipp’s peculiar style. There 
are many beautiful little pictures in this room by T. Uwins, 
R. A., O'Neill, Maddox and other artists, but before closing 
our remarks on the works in this room we must particularly 
notice Mr. Sidney Cooper’s ‘‘ Cows,” in his picture 120. If 
Cuyp had painted that picture no praise would have been com- 
mensurate with the ideas eitertained of its excellence by 
critics. 


MippLrE Room. 


On the right hand of the north side the line is oceupied 
by a picture six feet in width, which might, by being placed 
higher, still retain its attraction, and thus make room for 
cabinet pictures of a smaller size, unfortunately in our exhi- 
bitions the claims of merit are too frequently set aside, for 
the sake of symmetrical arrangement, this pictureis by Mr T. 
Danby, and is of a high order of talent, exceedingly beautiful 
in sentiment and in colour; the subject is ‘*‘ Snowdon, near 
Tremadoc, North Wales,” (183). No 205. **The Village 
Forge,’ by Mr. R. Brandard, one of those picturesque scenes 
so enchanting to an artist, presenting every imaginable variety 
of form in the multiplicity of objects, with depth of light 
and shade, and opportunities for effects of colour, by means 
of the red light from the forge, contrasted with the blue 
daylight seen in the background of the picture, it is rich and 
transparent in the colour, and the touch so masterly that it, 
might easily be palmed off for the work of an oJd master of 
high celebrity. 210. ‘* Red Cap,” another masterpiece, by 
Mr. Lance, also destined by Mr. Vernon for the National 
Gallery ; in this picture its elaborate finish is not so accept- 
able to our eye as the freedom of touch which is generally 
so eminently characteristic of Mr. Lance’s works. 225. A 
large picture, seven feet wide, of a disagreeable subject, a 
wolf, gorged with his prey, reposing on his mangled victim, 
by Kiorboe; the colour is not so clear as we could 





wish ; the same blemish also attaches to No. 60. A picture 
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of two grey-hounds. 184. A pretty picture, by Mr. J. 
Noble of courtship, with the present fashionable accompani- 
ments of Jong waists and quilted petticoats, buckles, cocked 
hats, &c., &e., &e. » 198. “ Old Scullery at Ighsham Moat,” 
a very clever picture, by Mr. Henderson, the _ light 
well managed. 215. ‘“* Fontigo dei Turchi,” one of Mr. 
Oliver’s best pictures. 242. ‘ Joseph interpreting the 
dream of the chief Baker of Pharoah,” by Sir George Hayter, 
is an interesting picture and treated with attention to the 
antiquities of Egypt; in respect of costume, &c., the figure 
of Joseph is dignified and impressive ; we still exclaim 
against the place given to a picture of such dimensions, 
it should have been placed higher up, in justice to the 
claims of other artists. 40. <A picture by F. J. Wyburd, 
appears to have considerable merit, but it is placed so high, 
that no opinion can be passed upon it; the subject is 
‘* mourning in Zion.” 233. A sketch from nature, one of Mr. 
Buss’s subjects of humour, an artist having fallen asleep over 
his sketch from nature, a young lady is contemplating 
the general effect. 255. Market people astonished at the 
beauty of the prints exhibited in Messrs. Graves’ shop window, 
by Mr. G. 8S. Reynolds. 258. “ The Bird-trap,” a frost 
scene, by Mr. ©. Branwhite, an exceedingly clever picture ; 
the details of form might have been advantageously massed 
for greater breadth of effect. 268. A study, “ three portraits 
of a white horse, a da Vandyke’s, Charles I.,” painted with 
the truth and power for which Mr. Herring’s works are es- 
teemed. 269. ** A water-mill,” by J. Peel, a good specimen 
of this rising artist’s works. 293. Two pretty portraits of 
pretty children, painted by Mr. Mogford. 301. ‘* The con- 
fluence of the rivers Conway and Llugwoy, North Wales,” 
a beautiful landscape by Mr. Cobbett. 313. “ A shady river 
Summer,” by F. R. Lee, R.A. ; this with his other pictures, 
59, “* a Highland Lake,” 435. “ Falls of the River Ogwen, 
North Wales,” are great acquisitions to the exhibition, and 
have that truth of colour and marvellous facility with precision 
of touch which render his pictures so eminently beautiful. 
: 159. a sweet pretty portrait of ‘a Mother and Child” by Mr. 
f Joy. ‘The ics Stone, Coast of Devon,” a fine marine sub- 

| ject by Mr. S. Robins, who contributes two other pictures, 
112. and 278. “ Dredgers on the Medway, near Gillingham,” 

and “Scene on the Thames, Near Erith,” of equal excellence. 

No. 16]. ‘* View from Symond’s Yatt, Monmouth,” com- 
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pletes the leading subjects in this room. This is a finely 
painted landscape, and fully sustains Mr. Tennar*’s repu- 
tation ; the innumerable details are well managed, and a iost 
difficult subject successfully treated. 


Soutn Room. 


No. 323. ‘“ The New Boy,” an idle dog, who fancies he 
has learnt his lesson, a very well painted and humorously 
conceived picture, by Mr. Macguire. 328. ‘* Cowly Spring,” 
by E. J. Niemann; this picture, as well as 425, ‘‘Clifton,” are 
good specimens of the ability possessed by this rising artist, 
whose works bid fair to acquire for him an eminent position 
among our landscape painters. 333. ‘ Saxon Alms-giving,” 
an Historical work of a high character, therefore placed so 
high up, that it becomes useless to Mr. W. B. Scott or the 
patrons of Art. 343. ‘* Eton College,” a choice picture, by 
Mr. Stark, whose beantiful transcripts of nature are now put 
comparatively aside for the mere bravura of execution shewn 
by some artists who seek to mend nature. 354. ‘“ Interior 
of a Walnut-oil mill, Poitiers,” another of those exquisitely 
painted interiors, by Mr. E. A. Goodall. 355. A subject from 
Burns, by Mr. Alexander Johnston, ‘“* The return of a High- 
land soldier,” the story well told, and painted with the pre- 
cision and power by which this artist’s works are well known. 
394. “ Palace of Ogni Anna Capri in the distance,” by Mr. 
Linton, a beautiful picture, rich in colour, and carefully exe- 
cuted. 400. The only picture of an historical character 
which has been well placed in this room is that of ‘* King 
Lear, accompanied by Kent meeting Edgar disguised, as mad 
Tom, during the storm ; this exceedingly difficult subject has 
been treated in part successfully, by Mr. Abraham; there is 
an approach to dignity in the head of Lear, but too much 
mere imbecility in the action of the figure. 403. “ Live 
Lobsters, O !” a study by Mr. Fraser, whose picture of 
Scottish peasants (45) presents us with all the beauty of 
execution and of colour, peculiarly belonging to Mr. Fraser’s 
works ; why his, and many other artists’ works of elaborate 
execution are placed on the floor, or up to the ceiling, to 
accommodate large pictures on the line, which could be better 
seen if moved higher on tlie walls, is to us a puzzling ques- 
tion, but in this way artists suffer year after year. 

The south end of the room is filled by Sir George Hayter’s 
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well known picture of the Reformed Parliament in the old 
House of Commons, a most interesting work which unques- 
tionably ought to be purchased and placed in some public 
building, the most proper would be the New Palace at West- 
minster. 

The portraits are good, and the whole composition of the 
picture agreeable, much truth in the general effect, and a 
subject of such complicated lines and great difficulty treated 
in a masterly way. 43). * The Old English Squire visiting 
his tenants,” another specimen of hanging ; it appears to 
possess great merit, but is placed so high that no real jude- 
ment can be formed of the work ; it is by Mr. T. F. Marshall, 
‘‘ The wounded Hound,” 440, a picture with life size figures, 
by Mr. Ansdell, nine feet six inches wide, and placed on th 
line ; we are sure that Mr. Ansdell, had he the choice, would 
not have wished so large a work even with the vast amount 
of talent it possesses, to inflict so much injustice on his 
brother artists, by having it placed on the line ; the pic- 
ture is painted with a masterly hand, it is powerfully drawn, 
and shews a careful discrimination of textures throughout. 
448. ‘“ Dorothea,” by T. Creswick, A. R. A., a charming 
picture, full of truth and beauty of execution. 454. “ The 
Morning of Life,” a poetically conceived subject ; its gaiety 
of light and shade is accompanied by exquisite colour, by R. 8. 
Lauder, R.S. A., placed far too high up on the wall for its 
merits. 

We have now noticed what from their situations would be 
considered as the leading pictures in this year’s exhibition, 
but sad experience has proved how frequently such a character 
attaches more to the place allotted to such works, than to the 
actual merits of them. 

Great talent still remains in the different departments of 
art; in landscape, Messrs. Linnell, Copley, Fielding ; 
Jutson, Bright, Pyne, W. Williams, S. Percy, Reinagle, 
Hering, Havell, J. Wilson, Henshaw, and Watts, are all 
leading names. In poetical subjects Mr. Frost, A. R. A., 
Mr. Parris, Monsieur Desanges, Messrs. Harwood, W. 
Carpenter Jun., Collins, Boughton, Woolnoth, Bendixen, 
Lant, Le Jeune, &c. contribute works of talent. The class 
of Genre is supported by the pictures of Messrs W. Kidd, 
Farrier, Dukes, Wingfield, Montaigne, T. Roods, Branwhite, 
Barker, Shirley, Shayer, Ellerby, Henderson, Frank Wil- 
liams, Provis, ©. Lees, R. S. A., T. F. Dicksee. Marine 
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subjects by Messrs. W. Williams, Carmichael, Stanfield Jun., 
Yarnold, Brunning, Giles, Pyne, C. Mornewick Jun., J. 
Wilson Jun., C. Bentley, I. Giles, R.S. A. In architec- 
ture, pictures of great merit are exhibited by Messrs. Callow, 
Baud, Shirley, Stanley, Fripp, Dixon, T. Dearmer, L. J. 
Wood, Ince, Vickers. 

Our notice having exceeded the limits allowed us, we close 
our remarks by regretting that the position of many works in the 
several branches of art in the exhibition, precludes us from 
doing justice to their claims. A great amount of talent 
is fast rising into emidence in the fine arts, which impera- 
tively demand a larger gallery for its proper display. 





AN INVOCATION ‘TO HOPE. 
By W. J. Nersom. 


Oh ! come fond hope, and sweetly shower, 
Thy dewy influence o’er the scene, 

Come, and with thine angelic power, 
Compose and make my mind serene. 


Let thy soft rays, more brightly shining, 
Some comfort to my soul impart, 

Let them, while on thee reclining, 
Bid ev’ry care from thence depart. 


Thou sweetest boon, thou greatest blessing, 
*Tis thine to steal each secret sigh, 

From the sad heart, that heart possessing. 
To change its sadness into joy. 


Oh! those all-bright illusive visions, 
That robs the weary soul of grief, 
Paint to my mind thy scenes Elysian, 

Come, and afford me thy relief. 


(M..C. M.) W.S.N. 


King’s College. 


— 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA IN) ENGLAND. 
C'HRONOLOGICALLY AND BIoGRAPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By W. Cooker STArFForp. 

(Continued from page 146.) 


In the season of 1764-5, Giardini and Mingotti resumed the 
reins of management; but with no better success than for- 
merly. After an inauspicious reign of one year, they formally 
abdicated the throne, content with having been twice thic 
victims of overweening ambition, which had placed but a barren 
sceptre in their hands. They were succeeded by Messrs. 
Gordon, Vincent, and Crawford, under whose auspices tlic 
season of 1765-6 commenced in November: the two former 
were experienced musical professors, and Crawford had been, 
for several years treasurer, under different managers. Gurdon 
was the son of a Norfolk clergyman, and an excellent performer 
on the violoncello. Vincent’s instrument was the hautboy ; 
hoe had been a 9 of San Martini, and was in great favour 
with Frederick, Prince of Wales. He acquired a considerab]. 
sum of money in his profession, which he lost in opera man- 
agement, as he soon became bankrupt ; his colleagues, though 
they escaped utter ruin, were not enriched by the connection. 

Yet the season commenced well, for the managers succeeded 
in engaging Giovanni Manzoli, whose talents attained for the 
opera serva a degree of favour which had seldom been awarded 
to it. He was not a good figure, being somewhat unwieldy ; 
nor, when he arrived in London, had he the recommendation of 
youth ; but the charms of his acting and dancing led captive 
the world of fashion, and drew crowds to the theatre—indeed 
on the opening night, Dr. Burney says, that it was with great 
difficulty he obtained a place, after waiting two hours at tlie 
door. His voice was the most poweriul and voluminous 
soprano that had been heard since Farenelli was in England ; 
and his manner of singing was grand, and full of dignity. tie 
was supported by Tenducci, as second man, who now visited 
England for the second time, and much improved, with 
Ciprandi, an excellent tenor. Signora Savoi was the first 
woman. She had an elegant figure, abeautiful face, but a 
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feeble voice ; her want of power, was, however, in some degree 
compensated by great flexibility, and expression. Signora 
Cremonini, the second woman, was a good musician, with an 
excellent style, both of singing and acting; her voice was 
however, rather suited to the chamber than the opera house. 
Miss Young, an English lady, and a good vocalist and actress, 
completed the company. 

The new managers continued the system of performing comic 
and serious operas, alternately, on T uesdays and Thursdays, ; 
and they engaged Barthelemon as leader, who subsequently 
married Miss Young. The season commenced with a pasticcio, 
called “‘ Ezvo,” in which Manzoli had several songs, and he 
at once stamped himself a favourite. During the season, Dr. 
Arne composed Metastasio’s ‘ Olimpiade;” but although he 
had attained high and deserved celebrity as a composer, he 
failed in rendering the beautitul /:4retto of the Italian poet 
attractive. Acc ording to Dr. Burney, Arne “ had kept bad 
company : that is, had written for vulgar singers and hearers 
too long to be able to comport himself properly at the opera 
house, in the first circle of taste and fashion. He could speak 
to the girls in the garden very well; but whether through 
bashfulness, or want of use, he had very little to say in good 
company.” Mr. Barthelemon brought out his own opera of 
‘* Pelopida,” which was well received, and contains traits of 
genius and bold modulation in the music, proving, that he 
only wanted experience to become a popular composer ot the 
Italian school. Manzoli sung in “J/ re Pastorel,” the music 
of which was chiefly by Giardini, for his benefit ; and at the 
end of the season he returned to Italy. 

Manzoli having left, the managers looked out for novelty 
forthe next season, that of 1766- 7. and Mr. Gordon went to 
Italy during the recess, to engage performers, more especially 
for the opera buffa, for which he secured the services of Signors 
Lovattini, and Morigi, Signoras Guadagni, Quercioli, 
Maggiore, and Piatti, with occasionally Savoi, and Micheli ; 
who, however, belonged to the more serious troupe, for which 
Guarducci was engaged as first man, and Grassi as first woman. 
Signora Ponce and Niiss Y oung were also engaged. Of these 
vocalists Guarducci was of the most note. He was a pupil of 
the Bolognese School, at that time conducted by Bernacchi ; 
and ‘“‘he was,” says Dr. Burney, ‘the plainest and most 
simple singer, of the first class, l ever heard. All his ettorts 
were marked by expression, and high finishing ; nor did he 
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ever aim at execution.” Though not liked at first, he soon 
became a favourite ; and besides his engagement at the Opera 
he sang at the Oratorios, receiving 600 guineaas for twelve 
performances, being the largest sum that had, up to that time 
been given to any singer at those sacred concerts. 

Cecilia Grassi, who afterwards became Mrs. Bach, was in- 
animate as an actress, and wanted the attraction of beauty. 
She sang, however, with a truth of intonation, a plaintive 
sweetness of voice, and an innocent simplicity of expression, 
which, if they did not excite surprise, or astonishment, could 
not fail to give pleasure. 

The season opened October 21st, 1766, with a comic opera, 
“Gil Stravaganti,” which was succeeded by a serious pasticcio, 
“ Tyakebarne Gran Mogul.” Neither effected much, either 
for the popularity of the singers or composers, or the pockets 
of the managers; but on the 9th of December, the “ Buona 
Fighuola,” of Piccini, which had already preserved the opera 
from ruin at Rome, was produced with the most complete 
success. This opera was composed in 1760, when Piceini. 
on passing through Rome, on his way.to Milan, was entreated 
to compose a comic opera for the Teatro delle Dame in that 
metropolis. But there was no /ibretto; and Goldoni, a cele- 
brated dramatic poet, born at Venice in 1707, and who died 
at Paris, in 1793, being applied to, furnished the compose 
with “Za Buona Figluola,” originally written at Rome, in 
1755, when it was set to music by Duni. It is founded on 
Goldoni’s own comedy of ‘* Pamela,” which is derived from 
Richardson’s celebrated novel of that name, and with Piccini’s 
music, it became a great favourite, being performed at nearly 
every theatre in Italy. The London managers had engaged 
some of the performers who appeared in that opera, on its first 
production, viz :—Lovattini, the first buflo ; Savoi, the 
serious man; and the buffo caricato, Morigi. Signora 
Guadagni had also performed the part of Cecchina, in several 
eities in Italy, with the most unbounded applause from the 
then-critical audiences of that country. Thus sustained, and 
with its admirable music, and-excellent and interesting story, 
no wonder that it was eminently suecessful.—The popularity 
of this comic opera was somewhat interrupted, in the spring ol 
1767, by the suecess of two serious operas, Bach’s “Carattaco,” 
and ‘‘ La Conquista del Messico,” by Venito, whom Giardini 
had brought to Lendon, in which Guarducci and Grassi ac- 
quired more applause than had been bestowed on them before 
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Christmas; but Piccini’s work continued to be the great. 
attraction of the season. Another opera of the same composer's 
“Buona Fighuola maritata,” (which was a sequel to the first), 
was not so successful ; though public expectation and curiosity 
were so much raised as to call together a prodigious crowd at 
the opera, on its first performance. The principal part was 
given to Signora Zampirini, a pretty woman, but whose singing 
was injured by affectation. The other vocalists were those 
who appeared in “‘Fvghuola:” but whether the fault was in the 
audience or in the singers, or partly in both—it was not ap- 
preciated ; and both were glad to return to their first love. 

During the season 1767-8, the opera was under the same 
management; and in Jannary, 1768, the serious music of 
Pietro Guglielmi, of Naples, was first heard in his serious 
opera, “‘Ifigegnia in Aulide.” This composer had just arrived 
in England ; andthe managers evinced their zeal and public 
spirit in at once bringing ont an opera by a maestro who had 
acquired some celebrity on the continent. There was, however, 
at that time a sort of partizan musical war waging in London, 
among the supporters and friends of J. C. Bach, Cocchi, 
Vento, and Giardini, of which Guglielini was the victim. 
His opera did not succeed, nor did a much better fate attend 
the re-production of his opera buffa, “‘ Filosofo di Cam- 
pagna,’which had been so popular a few years previous, when 
Paganini was in England. 

The season of 1768-9, opened on the 5th of November, 
with Buranello’s opera buffa “Gli Amante ridicoli :” and 
during the whole of it, no serious opera was performed; the 
lively productions of Galuppi, Piccini, and Guglielmi, (better 
appreciated this, than last season) supported by Lovattini, 
and Signora Guadagni, being thought by the managers to con- 
tain ‘‘ metal more attractive.” The season was not profitable, 
and, as we havealready stated, Vincent became bankrupt, and 
his colleagues were glad to escape with serious losses. The 
opera, however, did not experience any more than the custom- 
ary vacation. The Hon. Mr. Hobart took the management, 
and the season 1669-70 commenced under his auspices, when 
Signor Guadagni made his second appearance here, —his first 
being in 1748, In the interval he had greatly improved as 
asinger, chiefly through the instructions of Gizziello, (Conti.) 
Both were at Lisbon at the time of the earthquake(1755), and 
Gizziello narrowly escaped destruction. His escape from a 
dreadful death, seems to have impressed his mind with devo- 
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tional feelings, and he retired into a monastery, where he 
spent the rest of his life. ‘ Having,” says our great musical 
historian, Burney, ‘a friendship for Guadagni, and being 
pleased with his voice and quickness of parts, he persuaded the 
young singer to accompany him in his retreat, where, during 
a considerable time, he took great pains in directing his studies, 
and it is from this period that Guadagni’s great reputation, as 
a refined and judicious singer, may be dated.” He had no 
equal as an actor ; toan elegantandnoble figure, were added 
a countenance replete with beauty, and extremely expressive 
and intelligent features, while every attitude was instinct with 
grace, and might have formed a model for a statuary. His 
voice was not powerful, and he sang the most simple music 
imaginable. Dr. Burney tried to analyze the pleasure he com- 
municated to his audience, and found it chiefly arose froin his 
artful manner of diminishing the tones of his voice, like the 
dying notes of the Kolian harp.” He sang in “ Olimpiade,” 
a pasticcio; “‘Ezo,” by Guglielmi, and Gluck’s “ Orfeo.” 
He acquired great public favour, but his temper was violent, 
and towards the close of the season he quarrelled with the Hon. 
Mr. Hobart, because he thought an affront had been put upon 
his sister, in favour of Zamparini. This led to his quitting 
the opera, and he left England the following year, (1771), 
to which he never returned: he died at Padua, in 1786. He 
was succeeded by Tenducci, who returned to England, and 
was first man in the season 1770-71. Since his first appearance 
here in the time of Mattei, and Potenza, he had been residing 
in Seotland and Ireland, and had made such a stride in his 
profession that he was well received as first man, not only in 
London, but afterwards in all the great theatres of Italy. 
From May, 1771, there was no performance of serious 
opera, till the spring of 1772, when Millico, a celebrated 
vocalist, arrived in England, about the same time with the 
equally celebrated composer Antonio Sacchini. This maestro 
was born at Naples, in 1735, and took his early instructions 
in the conservatory of St. Onofrio, under Durante. At that 
time, he learned the violin, as well as the art oi composition, 
and he paid such attention to this instrument, that it enabled 
him to give to his accompaniments peculiar elegance and 
effect, and suggested the many brilliant obdigato passages for 
the violin which are met with in his operas. He was engaged 
as first composer to the principal theatre in Rome, in 1762, 
where he remained for eight years. In 1764, he succeeded 
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Galuppi, as director of the conservatory of L’Ospedaletto, at 
Venice,—a seminary for the musical tuition of girls. In 
England he supported his high reputation, although both he 
and Millico had to contend against the same partisan influence 
which had been brought to bear against Guglielmi. They 
triumphed over it, however, and Sacchini’s compositions, which 
were at first hissed, ‘‘ were allowed to be admirable, and 
Millico’s importance was manifested by a crowded house at 
his benefit, composed of the first persons for taste and rank in 
the kingdom.” Dancing, however, seems to have acquired a 
superiority over music; and a Mademoiselle Heinel was 
greatly run after; her grace and execution being so perfect 
as to eclipse all others. She drew the public back again to 
the opera house, which was partly deserted ; and the salary 
of £600. given her by the Hon. Mr. Hobart, the manager, 
was increased by a present of the same amount, from the 
Maccaroni Club. Millico, and Sacchini, succeeded Mr. 
Hobart as managers of the opera house, and had a tolerably 
prosperous season. In January, 1773, Sacchini’s opera, 
“Ii Cid,” the first which he composed for our stage, was 
performed ; and in the May following, ‘‘ Tumerl ino,” ‘both 
admirable productions, full of taste, elegance, and knowledge 
of stage effects.” The principal singers were Millico, Grassi, 
and Girelli Agiular, “‘who exhibited the fine remains of singing 
once admired.” 

The season of 1773-4, saw a new management ; Sacchini 
and Millico having resigned it in November, 1773, into the 
hands of Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Brooks, whose first plan was to 
perform plays alternately with operas; but the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s permission could not be obtained. The first opera 
brought out under these ladies’ management, was, “‘ Lacio 
Vero,” of Sacchini, in which Miss Cecilia Davies took tlie 
principal female character, ‘‘ and sang several very agreeable 
airs, composed purposely for the display of her neat and rapid 
execution very admirably.” This lady was the first Englishwo- 
man who had been thought worthy of singing in Italy; and she 
had:performed the first female parts in several of the princi- 
pal: theatres in that musical country. She had great powers of 
execution ; indeed they were allowed to be unrivalled by any 
singer who had, up to that time, been heard in England; and 
talians and travellers on the continent allowed. that there 
was only one singer, Gabrielli, who could surpass her. She 
MARCH 1848.—No. III. VOL. IX. S 
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was supported by the same singers as were engaged the previous 
season, and in the spring of 1774, Signora Carara appeared 
as second woman in Sacchini’s opera of ‘* Nitett?,” and subse- 
quently Signora Marchetti appeared in the same role in that 
composer's ‘* Peroco.” Carara had only second-rate abilities, 
but it was ill health alone that prevented Marchetti from 
taking the first rank in her profession. At the close of the 
season, Millico and Miss Davies both retired from the opera, 
their articles being expired. 

The season of 1774-5 began in November, with Cosi’s opera 
of * Allessandronell Indie,” which made no impression. 

Vineenzio Rauzzini, a young Roman, succeeded Millico 
as first soprano. He was young and handsome, had an agree- 
able countenance, and was an animated actor. His voice 
was uncommonly sweet, and he was a good musician, but his 
powers were limited. He composed several operas, one of 
which, ‘* Piramo e Tisbe,” was performed in England. Ma- 
dame Schindelerin, who had performed with Rauzzini in Venice, 
previous to his arrival in England, was engaged at his request 
as prima donna; ‘Trebbi succeeded Signor Lovattini ; and 
Signora Sestini was the prima buffa. “ Armida,” and 
‘“* Montezuma,” two of Sacchini’s operas, were performed this 
season. 

The season 1775-6, was rendered memorable by the arrival 
in England of the celebrated Caterina Gabrielli,—called in 
early life Za Cuochetina, her father being cook to a cardinal 
at Rome. She had been a great favourite on the continent, 
and came to England from Russia, where she had resided the 
three previous years. She was extremely capricious, and was 
always accompanied by her sister Francesca, who was put 
into her parts, when she chose to assume indisposition, and 
declined appearing. Lord Mount Edgecumbe says, it 1s 
thought that she never put forth all her great powers in 
England. She sung in “Didone,” (Sacchini), “Cayo Mario 
(Piccini), and “ LaVestale,” (Vento). A new Neapolitan 
composer was engaged for the opera this season, ‘Tomaso 
Traetta, one of the last scholars of Durante, who after com- 
— for all the great theatres in Italy, had been invited to 

‘jenna and Petersburg, where he increased his reputation. 
In his youthful days he evinced much originality,—several 
of his works display undoubted traits of genius, and will bear 
a comparison with the best masters of his own time. ‘Two 0! 
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his best productions were ‘* Armida,” and “ Ipigenia,” pro- 
duced at Venice, in 1759. He came to England wien Sac- 

chini had established himself in public favour, and was never 
appreciated ; the only two of his operas which were Mp oaecne: 
were oe of the serious elass; and “ La Serra.” 

a burletta. He died in 1779. 





ON WITNESSING THE FIRST NIGHT'S 
REPRESENTATION 


OF “THE WIFES SECRET.” 


By a Youne Lapy. 


Sweet picture of the heart ! of woman's heart ! 

Of human nature in its noblest guise ; 

With what rich eloquence its scenes impart, 

All that should bid our best emotions rise! 

Sweet Eveline, how well thou dost pourtray, 

The bright creation of the poet’s mind, 

While breathless interest owns thy potent sway ; 
All that a wife should be, in thee we find ! 

Thy touching tones all seem with music fraught ; 
Breathed from the depths of feeling’s inmost shrine ; 
Giving sweet utterance to each tender thought ; 
What pathos ! yet, what energy, are thine ! 

Thy Walter, too, with fervour all his own, 

Which his undoubting love so ably hates: 

(That love first dimmed by subtle arts a) 

In ewry word what natural feeling glows ! 

Oft shall I think upon that high-w vrought hour, 
When “ The Wife’s Secret,’ moved me e’ en to tears—- 
Who but must own its moral worth, its power, 
That charm which e’en the m?mie scene endears. 


E. R. 


s 2 
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(SECOND SERIES.) 







No. 2.—Tue Lecturer. 


Whoever contemplates carefully the incidents which are 
now daily occurring in the politico-religious world, will observe 
that movements are in progress, which tend, and sooner or 
later will lead to, a great moral revolution in the country. 

The subject most particularly affected by this, is, that of 
education. 

The defective manner in which the education of the people 
has been conducted, amounting to a nearly total absence of 
instruction, arrested a few years since, much attention, and 
efforts have been made on the part of the government of the 
country, to extend information among the lower classes. The 
means adopted by them are generally known, and need not 
be entered on here. The established clergy took an active 
part in the matter, and still exercise considerable control over 
its arrangements. 

But the means adopted have been universally deficient, they 
have been but as nothing compared to the vast numbers which 
require instruction. We must advance—impelled by the wants 
of the nation—the crimes of the people— by the voice of the 
public—and the appeals of the press ; education must be 
placed in a pos:tion suited to the necessities and growing intel- 
ligence of the age. But how is this to be accomplished ‘ 
Whence the means are to be procured, is more easily answered 
than under whose charge, shall the people be educated ? 

That the church will claim, we may say, claims to have the 
immediate control of the funds set apart for this purpose, 1s 
tolerably evident; the steps she has already taken in this 
direction, and her recent encroachments, wherever she possessed 
influence and power, are strong proofs of her desire to exercise 
an authority over the education of the people; and, conse- 
quently, to obtain a degree of influence in the country, which 
no church can possess with safety to the liberties, both civil 
and religious of a nation. . 

That her Majesty’s present government will assist in this 
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attempt of the church to establish this authority in the country, 
is not so clear; circumstances have disclosed recently, that 
there is a difference between the church and state, which pro- 
mises for the present, at least, to impede the progress of the 
dignitaries of the former to that power, which they have been 
endeavouring to establish. 

That the other religious bodies of the kingdom forming one 
half of the population, at least, will assert their claims to the 
instruction of their flocks, is to be expected. 

Under these circumstances, it is most probable that an 
attempt will be made, before long, to place the educational 
institutions of the country under the supervision of a board or 
council, which will secure to the people adequate instruction, 
and ensure to the various religious bodies, that their children 
will receive that religious education which they most desire. 

Indeed, ina country, divided as this is, into so great a 
number of different bodies, it is hardly possible to construct 
a governing head, on any other principle, which will act justly 
towards all so as to give general satisfaction. The present age 
is particularly opposed to any establishment partaking of the 
character of religious despotism in the country. 

That the ancient educational institutions of the country, such 
as Oxford, Cambridge, &c., will be interfered with, is not pro- 
bable ; there are many circumstances connected with the early 
foundation of these universities, their ternal arrangements, 
their government, &c., which render any change of impor- 
tance, injudicious ; although, such may be desirable. It is, 
otherwise, with the other educational establishments of the 
country. 

Sooner or later the great “‘ guestio verata”’ which has so 
frequently embroiled State, Church, and People, must be 
grappled with. The result will be, nay, is watched with 
great interest by all classes of society. 

At present, the abuses connected with the educational insti- 
tutions of the country are very great, they have gradually 
fallen into the hands of, comparatively, a few individuals who 
oe them from their original, to serve their own purposes, 

ve rendered the intentions of their founders completely 
abortive. 

The medical educational institutions of the kingdom form 
no exception to this remark; in the hands of some dozen in- 
dividuals they are distinguished as the arene of discord, and 
the seats of constant intrigue, to the great injury of those whe 
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are engaged in the imparting, as well as those who are occu- 
pied in the attainment of knowledge. 

Unfortunately, the Medical Corporate bodies, who have the 
control of these institutions, are composed, generally, of the 
same individuals, who take a part in the educational establish- 
ments ; they are therefore in a position, which enables them to 
carry out their own peculiar views, and advance their own 
especial interests, and to do them justice, they avail themselves 
of this favourable position. 

Poor Langley ! what a sacrifice wert thou to their intrigues, 
their machinations ; thy blood has stained their altar—thou 
might’st have been—thou should’st have been a credit to thy 
race—an honour to thy name—one of the bright stars which 
shine forth on the escutcheon of thy country’s history ; but 
what hast thou been? alas! a blot upon its fame! 

Edward Langley was one of those bright spirits, which we 
occasionally meet with, in our passage through life, distin- 
guished by the possession of all those moral and intellectual 
qualities, which render man the noblest of Nature’s works, and 
second only to the spiritual inhabitants of other worlds. 

He attended the same hospital with me for nearly two years, 
and, during that time, he and I were almost inseparable com- 
panions. 

His generous disposition—his agreeable manners—his be- 
nevolence of heart—his whole bearing—rendered him beloved 
by his fellow. students, whilst his diligence, his attention, and 
his extraordinary talent recommended him to the notice and 
approbation of his teachers. 

All his thoughts were directed to his profession, he seemed 
to have no other object in view, than making himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with its various branches, and at some 
future period of distinguishing himself, as a lecturer, in the 
inetropolis, and surgeon to one of the large hospitals. 

And for these pursuits nature had eminently qualified him. 
He possessed an excellent delivery, and was gifted with a 
degree of eloquence, which, I feel persuaded would have 
placed him in a most elevated position, had he chosen one of 
the other learned professions, instead of that of medicine, in 
which oratory is little required, and less cultivated. 

He was equally fitted for performing the duties of ap 
hospital surgeon, he possessed a quick, penetrating eye, a 
steady hand, and a heart which, as it felt for the sufferings 
of others, prompted him to the most daring operations in the 
relief of pai ; he would dare for others’ sakes. 
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At the period of which | am writing, the medical schools 
of London were exceedingly defective, in consequence of the 
inefficient supply of subjects for dissection. The claims of hu- 
manity, and the demands of science, had failed to accomplish 
that which the ingenuity of Burke, Haire, Bishop, and_ his 
accomplices could alone effect. 

As there is no good, without its alloy of evil, so there is no 
evil without its concomitant good; the awful crime of murder 
and that of the most unheard-of character, led to the enact- 
ment of measures which, however defective, should have 
been passed a century since. 

Edward Langley felt this want severely ; he could not 
perfect himself in that anatomical knowledge which he de- 
sired, and which would be so essential to him in his future 
ursuits. He accordingly resolved on repairing to Paris, 
and in the celebrated medical schools of that city to com- 
lete his professional studies, and make himself master of 
that branch of the profession which he so ardently desired. 

What pursuit could be more admirable? what means so 
eligible? Is he to be found fault with for thus seeking to 
attain the best knowledge of his profession? Is his con- 
duct in so doing to be censured ? Are his motives to be 
questioned, his character, perhaps, assailed, and his future 
prospects in life blasted ¢ 

Who are they who sit in judgment upon him, and already 
turn their eyes on the distinguished student—the favourite of 
his associate-—the enthusiast, as they called him in derision ? 
His future rivals are his judges— his opponents — his 
enemies ! 

Already is he pointed at—already is he marked for future 
observation ; his destiny is begun—his fate awaits him—'Time 
will reveal it ! 

Amongst his fellow students was Thomas Stutely. It 
would be difficult to meet with two beings so directly opposed as 
Edward Langley and Thomas Stutely ; the former possessed of 
the most amiable qualities; was also distinguished by his great 
natural abilities; the latter had little to recommend him, his 
appearance was coarse and ungainly, his manners were rough 
and disagreeable, his disposition mean and envious, his edu- 
catin defective, and his mental qualifications of a very low 
order, indeed. 


And yet, Thomas Stutely was the rival of Edward Langley, 
not in moral or professional qualities, but in the world’s breath, 


in the world’s honour, in the world’s wealth ! 
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Could it be! shall the Tortoise rival the Antelope! shall 
the Wren compete with the Eagle, or the hideous Owl contest 
with the esadlil Swan ? 

Yes, Thomas Stutely possessed qualities which Edward 
Langley claimed not, he was wise in the World’s wisdom, and 
could bow down before the spirit of the age, and worship the 
Idol of Man’s Creation. 

He was the servant, the sycophant, the slave of those above 
him ; he sought their notice, he waited for their approval, he 
basked in the sunshine of their smiles. And Thomas Stutely 
was the favoured one, he was already marked out for honours, 
for distinction. 

The relative of one of the surgeons of the hospital, he would 
be the chosen candidate at the so-called election for the next 
vacancy. 

He would learn by experience, and remedy his natural 
defects by experiments on his patients, and complete his pro- 
fessional education, by the dissection of the living. 

Some will say, perhaps, this picture is too highly coloured ; 
the original is to be found in more than one of our London 
hospitals. 

Edward Langley in an evil hour, confided to his fellow- 
student his future intentions. 

At the approach of the winter season, 182—Edward Langley 
left London, and repaired to Paris. He here entered at the 
Hotel Dieu, under the celebrated Dupuytren, and commenced 
his studies. And what opportunities were now presented to 
him of attaining a nowledze of his profession! Hospital 
practice he could obtain for a nominal fee, medical lectures were 
equally accessible and abundant supplies for dissection were 

rovided. 

What vast fields for enterprise—for honour—for distinction 
now opened to his view ! all appointments within the reach of 
industry—open to the honourable competition of honourable 
’ men ; merit the only requisite, professional skill and knowledge 
the only passports to fame. | 

Here wealth could not purchase the highest professional 
honours—here Servility found no favour—here the sick, and 
the wounded, and the dying were not bought by the ignorant, 
nor sold by the greedy ! 

To those not acquainted with the details connected with 
medical appointments, it may be as well to mention that, in 
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Paris, these are disposed of by public concours, the candidates 
being examined in public, and the selection made accordingly. 
In London, the appointments are disposed of either directly 
or indirectly ; in the former case, the fee is paid to the indi- 
vidual who disposes of his post, in the latter, it is paid to 
the hospital, the payment securing to the party a post in the 
Institution in regular succession, provided he does not offend 
the principals by Itis honourable independence, or by the dis- 
play of more than ordinary abilities. 

The result cannot be doubted; it is such as to interfere 
most seriously with the general usefulness of these institutions, 
notwithstanding that they contain individuals who would add 
to the character of any establishment. 

As Edward Langley was but imperfectly acquainted with 
the French language when he first visited Paris, many op- 
portunities were lost to him of obtaining information from the 
various eminent professors of which Paris could boast at that 
period, amongst others, Dupuytren, Laennec, Lisfrane, Ma- 
jendie, &c., yet he diligently employed himself in acquiring 
that practical information, to obtain which was his chief ob- 
ject in visiting the French capital. 

His industry, his attention, his suavity of manners, and 
general attainments soon excited the notice and gained the 
admiration of his teachers, most of whom invited him to 
those evening conversaziones which are so generally held 
amongst the Savans and literary men of Paris. Here, he 
mingled with the first men of the day, and received from 
them that polite attention for which the French nation are so 
distinguished. 

As he by degrees acquired a more perfect acquaintance 
with the I’rench language, he was enabled to take part in 
general and professional discussion. The abilities which he 
displayed on these occasions, attracted general notice, and 
the name of Edward Langley became universally known 
throughout the medical body in Paris, amongst whom he was 
known as the ‘ talented Englishman.” 

Towards the close of the second winter season which he 
spent in Paris, Kdward Langley entered his name as can- 
didate for the prizes usually bestowed on the more distin- 
guished students, at the end of the lecture season. 

As it was an unusual thing at that time for an English 
student to appear as a candidate for such honours, the cir- 
cumstance caused considerable sensation amongst the /terate 
of Paris, which increased as the day of trial approached. 
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The theatre of the Hotel Dieu was crowded to witness the 
contest for the honours of the session. Six prizes were 
awarded, and twelve candidates presented themselves. Ed- 
ward Langley alone attained two of the said prizes, and, of 
these, one was the highest of all offered for competition, the 
remaining four prizes were distributed amongst the students 
who stood next in order of merit. 

The answering of the students was highly creditable to 
all the candidates, and even those who did not obtain a 
prize, were complimented by the several Professors. 

But one student approached to Edward Langley so as to 
compete with him in the obtaining of the first prize ; his 
name was Adolphe Lempriere ; he was a young man of creat 
abilities, and has since distinguished himself in Paris. 

The name of Edward Langley soon obtained considerable 
celebrity in Paris, and his fame was wafted across the channel 
to his own native land ; his friends exulted in his success, 
and rejoiced in his triumphs. 

In a few months after, another opp rtunity offered for dis- 
tinguishing himself, the post of ‘* Intern” at the Hotel Dieu 
vecame vacant ; it was as usual to be open to public compe- 
tition amongst the students of Paris, without reference to any 
particular school. A day was announced for the holding o/ 
the concours and candidates were invited to send in their 
names. 

Seven pupils entered their names ; amongst these, that of 
Edward Langley appeared. 

He was, I believe, the first Kuglshman who had entered 
for the post, since the fall of Napoleon ; the appearance of 
his name in the list of candidates caused the greatest sensa- 
tion amongst the literary circles of Paris. The question of 
an Englishman being a candidate for such an appointment, 
was discussed at all their meetings, many, contending that 
he should not be permitted to compete for the prize. 

As the appointed day approached, the excitement became 
intense, all classes and ranks became interested, and even the 

ublic journals were occupied in debating whetiier a foreigner 
should be permitted to enter the lists. | 

The English gentry espoused tlie cause of their country neu, 
although their assistance was but litt'e required, as the Pro- 
fessors of the Hotel Dieu, on revising the list of names sub- 
mitted to their inspection, without a moment's hesitation, 
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selected the name of Edward Langley, together with three 
others, amongst whom was Adolphe Lempriere, Langley’s 
former rival ! 

A few days before that appointed for holding the concours, 
the professors issued the announcement of the mode in which 
it should be conducted, and declared that the examination 
would be held on three successive days in the public theatre 
of the Hotel Dieu ; the first day would be devoted to Anatomy 
and Physiology; the second, to Surgery and Medicine, and 
the third to Hospital Practice. 

The day of trial at length came ; long before the appointed 
hour arrived, the door of the theatre was beset by some 
hundreds of persons, amongst whom might be noticed several 
men of eminence and distinction in Paris, and not a few 
Englishmen. 

The doors are opened, the crowd rush in and take their 
seats, the theatre is crowded, numbers are obliged to stand ! 

In a few moments, the audience having fixed themselves 
in their places, the buzz of conversation began, each person 
talking tothe other near him on the anticipated event of 
the day. 

Hush! the clock strikes three,—the door is opened—the 
candidates enter ; first comes Edward Langley, he is followed 
by Adolphe Lempriere, and the two other candidates ; they 
take their places, the audience applaud, they bow in return. 

Edward Langley, though somewhat pale, was evidently con- 
fident—his eye shrunk not, and told that he was prepared to 
battle to the utmost. 

A few moments pass in silence, the doors again open, the 
Professors enter, followed by a number of the most distin- 
guished medical men in Paris; amongst them were Depuytren, 
Larry, Lisfranc, Delpech, Cuvier, Sanson, Laennec, Andral, 
&e., all men of European celebrity, many of universal fame. 

The examination began,—the first question was given to 
Edward Langley ; he paused for a moment, as if to recollect 
himself and replied. He ceased, the audience waited for the 
Professor’s decision; he gave it without hesitation, “ Bien ! 
monsieur,” and marked down the answerinfavour of Edward 
Langley. The second question was now given to Adolphe Lem- 
priere, who answered it correctly, and received the same ap- 
proval, as that given to Edward Langley. 

Nine questions were thus given to each of the four candi- 
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dates, who generally answered in the most creditable manner. 

At the conclusion, the Professors retired to make up their 
judgment, on the day’s answering. The candidates and audi- 
ence remained in their places, whilst the most breathless silence 
continued, except when occasionally interrupted by the whisper- 
ing of some of the crowd. 

Ten minutes passed away, when the doors again opened, and 
the Professors entered. Their judgment was announced in 
figures, Edward Langley, 9; Adolphe Lempriere, 8 ; of the 
other candidates, one received 6, the other 5. 

The decision was received in silence, as by the rules of the 
institution, no expression of assent or dissent is permitted. 

That evening, the salons and public places of Paris, were 
thronged with persons who canvassed the trial of the day, 
some contending that the Englishman had no right to be per- 
mitted to enter as a candidate; others, on the contrary, 
asserting that it was sufficient, that he was a pupil of the 
institution, to entitle him to all its advantages. 

Such an. occurrence would excite little notice in London, 
most probably, not beyond the precincts of the theatre in 
which the examination might be conducted ; but, it is other- 
wise in Paris, where cireumstances of even less importance 
frequently become the subjects of general conversation, and 
objects of the greatest interest. It will be recollected, too, 
that at this period, the angry feelings of the French nation, 
augmented by the previous thirty years’ war had not subsided ; 
and were especially excited by the faet of an Englishman 
threatening to carry away the first prize in one of their learned 
institutions. 

The second day’s examination was conducted in a similar 
manner, except that there were but three candidates,one hay- 
ing retired. The result of this day’s judgment was, Adolphe 
Lempriere, 8 ; Edward Langley, 7; third candidate, 5. 

The result of this day’s proceedings p!aced Edward Langley 
and Adolphe Lempriere equal-on the list, so that on the third 
day, now depended the: selection of the successful candidate. 

The excitement inereased, if possible, and as the hour of the 
last examination approached, the doors were beset by many 
hundreds ef ‘both Freneh and English, more than could pos- 
sibly be admitted. 

The examination begins,—there are but two candidates, 
question after question is proposed, and answers are given to 
all. The Professors retire for a few moments, and then 
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return to announce that the two candidates Edward Langley 
and Adolphe Lempriere are so equal, that they have deter- 
mined to try their respective qualification, at the bed side of 
some of the patients of the hospital. 

The Professors and candidates retire for this purpose, accom- 
panied by a few of the e/’te of the profession. They were absent 
half an hour, and then returned to the theatre. 

The Professors retire in private, and are againabsent nearly 
half an hour; they re-enter the theatre, Dupuytren comes 
forward—not a lip moves—not a word is spoken—the very 
breathing of the audience may be heard. 

Dupuytren addresses the candidates, compliments them on 
their answering, and pronounces them again equal ! 

A faint buzz of approbation is heard. 

Dupuytren concludes :— 

‘‘In compliment to the generous nation of which Mr. 
Edward Langley is a native, we award the prize to him.” 

The compliment was worthy of the French nation, and was 
unanimously responded to by the audience, who, notwithstand- 
ing the rules to the contrary cheered in the loudest manner, so 
that the walls of the theatre rung with their acclamations. 

In the midst of the applause, Adolphe Lempriere rushed 
forward towards Edward Langley, and throwing himself in his 
arms, embraced him most affectionately. 

Which was the victor ? 

That day cemented the friendship of two young hearts, 
which were never severed until 

Edward Langley remained three years longer in Paris; at 
the end of which time, he determined on returning to London. 
Some of his friends and supporters ardently desired that he 
should remain in Paris and practise there; but his wishes were 
centered on the first object of his ambition, to distinguish him- 
self as a lecturer in London. Would to heaven he had never 
again set foot on his native shore! 

Edward Langley returned to London. His first attempt to 
settle himself there was opposed ! 

He presented himself for examination, but was objected to, 
because some of his certificates were from French professors. 
A correspondence took place between him and the college au- 
thorities, which continued for several months ; but, at length, 
terminated by the court consenting to give him his exami- 
nation. 
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I¥e was examined, and after a searching investigation, passed, 
and received his diploma as an English surgeon. 

Thomas Stutely sat at the council board, and acted as one of 
his examiners. 

Edward Langley having attained his diploma, proceeded to 
establish himse!f in London as a surgeon and lecturer. He 
took a house in Golden-square, then a much more fashionable 
place of residence than at present, and placed his name and 
profession upon the door; beneath the latter was inscribed 
*‘ late Intern at the Hotel Dieu.” 

I mention this circumstance particularly, as to this has been 
imputed the hostility which a portion, at least, of the court of 
the college, displayed to him on all future occasions. 

This was the ostensible cause, but that it was the real cause 
can hardly be credited. When Sir Everard Home,who burned 
the manuscripts of John Hunter, and afterwards published 
their contents as his own, enjoyed a seat on the council; when 
another individual was admitted as a member of the body, 
although he was so indiscreet in early life as to publish a work, 
which, in consequence of the principles which it contained, 
was refused the protection of the laws of the country; it is 
too much to believe that the council could have been incited to 
oppose Edward Langley’s future career on such frivolous 
grounds. 

It is more probable that the real causes were Edward 
Langley’s acknowledged talents, which they knew, and feared, 
as many of the members were either proprietors of rival 
establishments, for medical education, or deeply interested in 
them. 

With some difficulty Edward Langley obtained his recogni- 
tion as a lecturer from the college; but this once procured, he 
proceeded to deliver his course of lectures. 

His name had preceded him, his class was soon crowded with 
students, who listened with pleasure to his eloquent lectures. 
Already were his hopes realized, his object obtained, his ambi- 
tion gratified. 

But, no! envy sat broeding at the council board of the 
college, and Thomas Stutely and his colleagues determined to 
crush their rival, if possible. 

T’o accomplish this, they possessed more power than may be 
supposed, 

The first evidence of the hostility of his rivals, was afforded 
him on the election of a surgeon, to one of the neighbouring 
hospitals. 
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Edward Langley became a candidate,—but, notwithstanding 
the reputation which he enjoyed, and the exertions of himself 
and friends, his success was more than doubtful; they found 
an under current had set in against him; one governor, when 
applied to for his vote said. ** he would consider of it,” another, 
that ‘“‘he should not vote at the ensuing election ;” a few only 
gave him their support. 

Notwithstanding, as three candidates were in the field, he 
still had reason to hope for success. Of this, he would be 
assured, if he could prevail on His Royal Highness, the 
Duke of ————- to give him his support. 

Fortunately, he was enabled to obtain a favourable intro- 
duction to His Royal Highness, who received him in the most 
gracious manner, and stated that he should be most happy to 
support him, but should wish first to consult Sir William 
Bennett, then senior surgeon to the hospital, vice president of 
the college, and part proprietor of the St. John’s Medical 
School. 

Need we tell the result?) The day of election arrived, the 
Duke of———— took the chair at the election, and at an early 
hour, voted against Edward Langley. 

Of his two rival candidates, one withdrew on the morning 
of election in favour of the other, having received an assurance 
that he should be elected at the next vacancy. 

Those who are unacquainted with the details of hospital 
elections in London, will scarcely credit these statements ; 
those who are, will not question them for a moment. 

Edward Langley was rejected! his rival, a man of most 
inferior talent was elected ! 

In a few months after, he received another proof of the 
enmity of his rivals. He offered himself as a member of the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society, and was here rejected also. 
Thomas Stutely was at the time President of the Society. 

Kidward Langley was possessed of acute sensibility, and felt 
more hurt at the latter, than at his former rejection; the 
hospital appointment was one from which emolument was to be 
derived ; the latter was honorary. He could understand the 
exertions of his opponents to exclude him from the hospital, 
as the result would be profitable to their friend, but the latter 
rejection was all but inexplicable. What had he done to 
deserve this hostility ? He knew not! Could Thomas Stutely, 
his former fellow student, and apparent friend, be his secret 

enemy? Could he have perverted the powers of his public 
offices, to the destruction of a rival ? 
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But the hostility of his enemies on the court of the college 
became more apparent ; they began to assail him in the man- 
agement of the school to which he was attached, they took 
every favourable opportunity of injuring its character, and 
‘whispering away” its reputation. Their mode of doing this 
was rather indirect, than otherwise : ‘“ we do not approve of 
the school,” ‘‘ we would recommend you to attend elsewhere,” 
was the language of some; others were more careful, and 
merely ‘‘hemmed,” or shook their heads, when Edward 
Langley’s school was a subject of discussion. 

The hirelings of the college were more active, and more 
daring; they openly stated ‘“‘ that school does not stand well 
with the court.” “ Mr. Langley is not liked by the council.” 

These hints were successful; many students, afraid of 
incurring the displeasure of their future examiners, avoided 
Edward Langley’s school, and entered to the establishments, 
which were the property of his traducers. 

Edward Langley endeavoured to ascertain the cause of the 
hostility displayed against him, but in vain. He could obtain 
no information of such a nature as to take hold of it, and try 
the question with his calumniators. Its true cause was his 
success—his. ability ;—the former they envied,—the latter 
they feaeetle as they knew and felt he was the equal of any— 
superior to-most of; his rivals; by the exercise of their abil- 
ities they-eould accomplish nothing effectual against him, but 
by the abtié of the public authority with which they were 
invested, afd by the voice of calumny, they might succeed in 
their object—the extinction of a rival school, conducted in an 
able and efficient manner. 

Notwithstanding the opposition which he thus met with, 
Edward Langley continued to be rewarded with the approval 
of his class, and the most flattering success. His theatre was 
crowded with attentive, respectful students. 

As the hostility of his rivals increased, he redoubled his 
exertions, and devoted most of his time to the instruetion of 
his pupils, who thus derived from him a much greater amount 
of information than they could obtain elsewhere. 

But the health-destrovying avocations in which he was en- 
gaged and the incessant labour to which he was exposed began 
to undermine his strength, and impair his health. 

Towards the elose of one winter season he found himself 
unable to continue his lectures, and was compelled to retire 
to the country to recruit his strength. 
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As the next lecture season approached, he found himself 
better, but still unable to attend his duties as formerly, and 
as the opposition of his rivals rendered necessary. 

As his strength failed, that of his opponents increased, even 
his illness became to them a source of power, and was com- 
mented upon by them, on all favourable opportunities. 

During three winter sessions, did Edward Langley thus 
toil through his labours, until his strength became exhausted, 
and his constitution seriously impaired. 

His classes, too, diminished gradually in number, 
until the entries of pupils were scarcely sufficient to discharge 
the expenses of his establishment. 

Edward Langley felt bitterly the difficulties of his position ; 
he had laboured to deserve success, and when this was all 
but in his grasp, his health gave way. The triumph was 
not his now, but that of his enemies ! 

To add to his difficulties, and increase the anguish of his 
mind, he sustained a heavy pecuniary loss at this time, and 
his affairs became much embarrassed. 

But hope still sustained him— he should—he would triumph 

et. 

F Another session began, and Edward Langley commenced his 
lectures, with impaired health and strength, but still full of 
confidence. 

About this time, he applied to me to assist him in the 
management of his school. Particular engagements prevented 
me from embracing his offer. He left me in good spirits, and 
apparently but little disappointed at my refusal. Had I anti- 
eipated that which so soon occurred, Kdward Langley should 
not have have applied to me in vain; but the future is not 
ours ! 

A bout six weeks after our interview, I was engaged one morn- 
ing in seeing my patients at home, when a loud knocking and 
ringing were heard at the door, it was immediately opened, and 
a messenger from Edward Langley entered hastily, and was 
shown into my room. , 

Edward Langley had attempted, if not committed suicide ; 
he had opened his femoral* artery. | 

I was overpowered by the announcement, and for some 
moments, was unable to rise from my chair. 





* The large artery of the thigh. 
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“ Gracious heaven! Edward Langley, my friend! my com. 
panion ; my all, but brother.” 

The patients in waiting were requested to attend on the 
following morning, and I hastened to the house of my friend, 
| was shown to his room, I stood by his bed side, his face was 
deadly pale, his features were sunk, his lips bloodless, his eyes 
were closed, he still breathed. Fortunately his attendants, 
aided by a neighbouring surgeon, had succeeded in arresting 
the bleeding, by wrapping several cloths around the limb, but 
not until much blood had been lost. 

I took him gently by the hand to feel his pulse; it was 
cold as ice. I could with difficulty distinguish the beating of 
his heart. Alas! he was past all human aid. 

Edward Langley ‘aaah his eyes and recognized me ; he 
faintly smiled, and gently pressed my hand in his. 

‘Ah! they have conquered me at last! they have broken 
my heart! they drove me mad! I could have endured any- 
thing, everything ; but, at last, to be dragged to a prison—I 
could not.” 

‘* Do not my dear Edward, think of these things now; they 
will unnerve you, and waste that strength which 1s so essential 
to you at the present moment.” 

‘** William, I can think only of my wrongs; speak, only of 
them, they are foremost in my thoughts, they are buried in my 
heart of hearts ; write them on my tomb, hen Iam no more, 
you will find them engraven on my heart, record them at some 
future time, when I shall be forgotten ; do me justice, wipe 
the stain from off my name, cleanse my ashes from the spot ! 
That I, of all men should—but, no—it was not I, it was some 
demon; I was mad! Oh God! when I remember the dawn- 
ing of my life, of success, of triumph, the scenes at the Hote/ 
Dieu, Lempiere Adolphe, mon amie, mon cher amie, triomphce.” 

‘‘My poor friend began to wander to the scenes of his 
triumph in Paris. His lips continued to move for a few 
moments, but articulated nothing distinctly, he then closed 
his eyes.” . 

He remained for a few moments silent, and then opening his 
eyes, continued, 

‘‘T have been wandering, I fear. How I have been treated ! 
Why follow. me to the death! could not years of hostility 
satiate their ee: and appease their enmity.” 

‘““My dear Edward, you will exhaust yourself, we must for- 
give our enemies.” 
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‘J do forgive them, may God forgive them; but can such 
things be rewarded on earth, and not punished in Heaven? 
No! God is just, as well as merciful! I am the victim, they 
are the executioners; such things cannot endure long—for 
ever! I shall be heard from my tomb—my ashes will speak, 


my blood shall cry aloud? I shall not have suffered—have. 


#9? 


died in vain ! 

Edward Langley gently pressed my hand—a faint smile 
played upon his lips—his eyes closed; he gave a deep sigh, 
and passed away for ever! 

I felt his pulse stop, his fingers relaxed, his hand fell from 
my grasp. 

His promise has been realized, he has spoken from his tomb, 
he has not suffered, he has not died in vain ! * 





THE DRAMA AND PAINTING.—NO. I 


AN improvement in propriety of scenery is visible at the 
Olympic Theatre ; for, in the production of Richard IIT., 
(not Shakspere’s) but the acting version, the architectural 
design of scenery was for the most part sufficiently near 
what it should be, not to be complained of. The effect, how- 
ever, would be much improved if the artist to whom this 
ee is confided would introduce deeper tones of 
colour, the whitening as the medium, of light 1s tooapparent 
and gives a cold, comfortless effect to the scenes ; with a little 
more richness ofcolour the scenery here would be good. The 
artist in getting up the scenery for this play had evidently 
paid attention to the labours of his brethren—the illustrations 
on a small scale—consequently the views in old London 
were satisfactory in respect of propriety. 

The Tower, St. Paul’s, and the street scenes deserve com- 





ee 


* The principal incidents of this tale having occurred within the last ten 
years. I trust that the friends of the deceased will consider the justice I have 
done to his memory, as the best apology I can offer for thus recording cireum- 


niga the recollection of which, even at this distant period, must be painful to 
them. 
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mendation. We speak of the whole effect as it meyht be, 
for fortunately for the management, we were, at a quarter of 
an hour before the performance commenced unable to obtain 
a better place—not a seat—than a box over the proscinium, 
so that everything was foreshortened and presented to our 
critical vision in a “ bird’s-eye prospect.” The boxes and 
stalls were crammed, the pit was crammed, and the gallery 
jammed full to suffocation, and an immense reception was 
given to Mr. G. V. Brooke, whose representation of Richard 
agreeably disappointed us. Not a sentence escaped his lips 
but was stamped with meaning, and in some places he gave 
terrific import to the words; his acting was not so full of 
transition as we had before observed, and this new character, 
the crook-backed tyrant, has most unquestionably placed 
him upon an eminence as a great actor. Of his readings 
it is not our province to judge ; but. of his conception of 
Gloster, it occurred to us that his first scenes partook too 
much of low villainy, although in the latter part of the play 
the character rose in grandeur. Gloster, though a villain, 
stained with murder, hypocrisy, and treachery, is still of 
royal blood—a bold, ambitious, daring villain. Mr. Brookes’ 
last scenes were very great, and of terrific force. The story 
of the dissatisfied painter of antiquity, who in despair of 
painting the foam coming from the dog’s mouth, in a fit of 
rage threw his sponge at the picture, and happening to hit 
the dog’s mouth, by this accident produced the effect he had 
been wishing for, was brought to our remembrance by an 
accident which befel Mr. Brooke, while fighting with Rich- 
mond ; his coal-black theatrical wig fell off, and with it the 
staze trickery ; his own hair—long—thrown wildly about his 
visage by the violent action of the combat, presented us with 
the reality of a desperate man, raging like a lion—determined 
upon conquest or death ; his glancing eye and determined de- 
speration of expression was beyond any thing we have ever 
witnessed in our previous Theatrical experience ; the combat 
was fierce, and amazingly real; his attitudes, expression, and 
death, brought down, as it richly deserved, a perfect storm 
of applause. 

With such powers as Mr. Brooke possesses, both natural 
and acquired, vivid conceptions, originality of reading, and of 
acting, we cannot but regret that he should have rejected, or 
perhaps not have considered propriety of costume. From 
Hogarth’s picture of “ Garrick as Richard the 3rd.” through 
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the portraits of G. F. Cooke, Jolm Kemble, and Kean, we 
have the same ridiculous costume for Richard—a hash belong- 
ing strictly to no period, —a mere fancy ball dress. Why in 
the present age of advancement in these subjects of propriety 
of scene and costume Mr. Brookes should have neglected that 
aid which would have gone far to stamp originality on his 
representation of Richard, we cannot conceive, unless indeed 
his admiration for Edmund Kean’s Richard’s dress induced 
him to adopt it; we being informed, that the dress Mr. 
Brooke appears in was the Kean’s : that may be very well in 
its way ; and that Edmund Kean both dressed and acted like 
a consummate master of his art, is not to be denied; but, we 
doubt the policy of provoking comparisons between Kean and 
Mr. Brooke, and moreover, since the commencement of Kean’s 
career, great aids both to actor and artist have been offered. 
The dress of Richard according to Kean’s mode, was effective, 
and especially the crimson velvet tunic, richly trimmed with 
ermine, white hose, yellow boots, gamettes, black flowing wig, 
and a sort of hat and diadem united :—these were, doubtless 
the results of a perfect appreciation of what ‘‘tells” on the 
stage. 

The principles of effect upon which this good arrangement 
is formed, might be as effectively and as easily carried out, 
even if a costume of a different date were adopted. 

Although Shakespere’s Richard, and the Richard of the 
autiquaries differ in some particulars, yet, there are certain 
peculiarities of Richard’s recorded, which, without interfering 
with a strict adherence to the great poet’s delineation of Richard 
could help an artist in his designs, or an actor in his attitudes 
and bye-play ; for instance, it is stated by Polidore Virgil, 
that Richard had a knack of fidgetting with his dagger, half 
drawing it and sheathing it again while in conversation. There 
is also a picture which represents him drawing off his ring from 
the finger, which supports the idea given of his restless, nervous, 
impatient manner. This would give an artist a valuable hint 
while settling what should be the action of the figure he 
intended for Gloster, and by the actor might be mos tefliciently 
introduced. 

Both Richard, and Buckingham, his parasite, were inordi- 
nately fond of finery, and an order sent by Richard when at 
York, to the keeper of his wardrobe, for many costly habits, 
shews this passion for dress. It must also be remembered 
that Richard was royally descended ; created Duke of Glou- 
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ester; appointed Lord High Admiral; a warden of the Scot- 
tish Marches ; had high military authority, and was disting- 
uished for valour. These points will authorise us in adopting 
a rich civil costume for the early part of the play ; magnificent 
regal robes for the middle -part ; and a suit of armour, richly 
chased and decorated for the latter part of the tragedy. Richard 
writes for his short gowns of crimson cloth of gold; doublets 
of purple and tawney satin; and also his long gown on 
urple cloth of gold; wrought with garters and roses, and, 
fined with white damask : long hose, or stockings, were worn, 
tied up by points to the doublet, which was sometimes open 
in front; over this might be worn along ora short gown 
the former hanging loose, the latter fully plaited before or 
behind, and girdled about the waist; the sleeves were various 
slashed in front or cut open at the elbow behind, showing 
the sleeve of the doublet or of the shirt, small caps trimmed 
with fur, carrying a jewelled feather were also worn. High 
boots reaching to the thigh, with long spurs and Jong toes, 
or shoes with long toes ; this costume, with sword, gypsire, 
dagger, and collar decoration, would be found a very effective 
dress, and proper for the civil dress of Gloster and the 
nobility. Regal robes are generally made so as to approach 
the authorities for such matters, amplitude is one essential 
to a good effect. In the battle Richard might have his 
armour very splendid; plate armour with tuillettes on the 
thighs, fan-shaped knee and elbow pieces, and long toes and 
spurs ; he might wear a tabard, emblazoned with the royal 
arms, a salade or helmet, light drapery flowing behind, 
surmounted by a diadem and feathers ; a similar style of 
armour might be worn by Richmond and the nobles on 
either side. It is not our object to give the details of the 
whole dressing of the play, because ample authorities exist, 
and should be in the possession of managers.and actors ; but 
a theatrical costumier, who has not these works for his 
geivanee, might as well attempt to write an epistle without a 

nowledye of the Alphabet. ‘The property man can make his 
helmets, shields, banners, hangings, crosses, spears, axes, 
and charge them with the right bearings, by scanning into 
heraldic books, which are easily accessible. 

The dresses worn by the ladies who played the Queen, 
Lady Ann, and the Duchess of York,‘ were not so much out, 
as to be absolutely detrimental to the general effect ; but 
ladies have a great horror of being made “ frights,” of, by 
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adopting the ancient costume ; this, we beg to observe, de- 
pends entirely upon the taste of the dresser and the wearers , 
why do the strange stuff dresses of the lace and powder 
period charm us in the works of Reynolds, and early por- 
traits by Lawrence, disgust us in pictures by inferior artists, 
while the same dresses are now constantly painted in those 
beautiful pictures. by Maclise, Frith, Egg, Gilbert, and other 
artists ; why do Madame Vestris, Mrs. Nisbet, Mrs. Stirlin :, 
and other actresses produce charming effects in such dresses? 
The answer is, it is simply a question of taste in the artist or 
the actress. 

The ladies’ costume in Richard the Third might be very 
rich, made of velvets, cloth of gold, damasked or embroidered 
stuffs, tight sleeves with deep ermine cuffs, and turn-over 
collar, the hair in ringlets or lane with a cap of cloth of 
gold or richly embroidered stuffs, and a large, thin veil, 
stiffened out and hanging down the back ; this costume with 
gypsive and jewels would add much to the effect of the play, 
without making ‘“ frights”’ of the ladies. 

It is due to the management to state, that with the excep- 
tion of a fashionable scroll couch which was evident, even 
under the drapery—and a chair of the time of William IIT.; 
there was not much to find fault with in the “‘ mtse en scene,” 
the intention had been unquestionably to have what new 
dresses were required, made up with an attention to propriety. 
Credit is also due for the effect of the funeral procession, the 
heralds in their tabards, pages, &c. The tent scene was quite 
artistic in its arrangement, the lights gave great effect; the 
group of armour and banners at the side, were all well placed, 
so well, as to produce a round of applause. Battles, Romans, 
Peruvians and Knights, are always ticklish affairs at minor 
houses, with a short allowance of ill-disciplined ‘‘ supers,” who 
are so excessively comic, in trying to be fierce; they poke 
their, spears about so awkwardly, and when opposing armies, 
meet, the ten or fifteen warriors on each side, engaged in a 
hand to hand combat, cause such a hideous clatter of wood 
and tin, that the audience cannot resist the temptation to 
laugh. Unless great care is bestowed upon the discipline of 
theatrical troops, and great expense incurred by filling a deep 
stage with men in accoutrements, which fit them handling 
proper weapons in a proper manner, and arranging them upon 
different planes, such as Macready did, and Phelps does, the ef- 
fect cannot be good, and, as such, had better not be attempted ; 
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our audiences are too well educated in Theatrical warfare, to see 
such attempts without laughing. Clashing of swords, shouting, 
beating of drums, and the trumpets heard above the confusion 
of sound, with a single combat—or a double combat—perhaps, 
with two handed swords, and the combatants just driven across 
the stage—all occupying but a short time before the business 
of the scene commenced, would, we believe, impress the audi- 
ence with a better idea of a battle, than a few fellows collected 
in one corner, and pretending to poke their tin spears at 
another ten, or a dozen in another corner ; this kind of battling 
in Richard I1I., produced a disposition, on part of the audience 
to quiz the whole affair, and marred the effect ; it required a 
man of talent like Mr. Brooke to repress such mal-a-propos 
merriment; but his name is a “tower of strength.” Now the 
management has been fortunate enough to turn up so great a 
card, it is tobe hoped that the popular plays of Shakspere, 
and our other dramatists will be acted at the Olympic ; and 
a little attention to the subjects here mentioned, would enable 
the management to place on this stage at a small outlay, 
won entire in text, effect, scenery, costume and properties ; 

ut to do this, all engaged, must agree to adopt the prescribed 
costume, under such regularity, as Mr. Macready and Mr. 
Phelps have found to be necessary ; otherwise, adsurdities 
must take place. Tunics and cloaks of Elizabethean date with 
shoes of Henry IV., dresses of Henry VIII., fall down 
eollars of Charles I., mailed knights of the crusades, mixed up 
with the legitimate costume of the ‘* Blood Red Knight,” and 
all the wicked barons’ retainers in red leggings and russet 
boots; this ludicrous melange must take place, where no 
restriction obtains to adhere to the costume of a particular 
date. 

Were we in the least treasonably inclined, a stage villain is 
about the last man we should take into our confidence ; as a 
class, they are so exceedingly indiscreet—they care neither for 
time nor place, but bawl out their inmost thoughts, and pro- 
foundest secrets; their own, as well as the plans and inten- 
tions of others by whom they are entrusted. This, we con- 
ceive, is a rule of conduct found only on the stage, and utterly 
at variance, either with the experience of “ High or Low Life;” 
certainly, the exact reverse of the conduct pursued by all 
men who hold office of any trust. A downright real villain 
works in secret, keeps his thoughts and views quiet, and is 
extremely cautious whom he entrusts with plans; which, if 
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discovered, would involve an acquaintance with the Secretary 
of State, or one of our worthy sitting magistrates, betray his 
confidence, and then he will turn upon his betrayer, perhaps 
poison or murder him. Wm. Richard is a villain working in 
secret towards the crown,—he smooths his ugly aspect into 
lone smiles—flatters and cajoles his parasites; and by these 
quiet means, aided by a few murders, obtains the regal prize— 

roud and impatient of the least control; he may sometimes 
. carried by ungovernable rage, and a certainty of being 
secure in his secrets, into a loud and passionate fit, ending in 
the murder of Henry VI., in the Tower. Again, when a 
menial, or a halberdier ventures to dispute his will, when he 
turns upon his cautious tool, the Duke of Buckingham, and 
shews his cringing sycophant, that Richard’s is a daring vil- 
lainry, we cannot either be surprised at a loud burst, when the 
ladies are railing at him. These views lead us to think that 
Mr. Brook’s representation of Richard would be greatly 
improved by being subdued in the confidential passages, the 
soliliques and side speeches. Ina theatre so small as the 
Olympic, the same largeness of style and action which would 
be suitable for one of the patent theatres, would be found over- 
charged ; and as Mr. Brook has been used to a larger field for 
his exertions, and it was the first time he had played the part 
in London ; it it most likely that a drama to make a * hit,” 
led him into a somewhat over energetic style. ‘The result, 
however, was that the audience expressed their enthusiastic 
approbation of his efforts. 

Mr. Hall played the fighting part of Richmond, in a stage 
crusader’s suit of armour, laid aside nearly two hundred vears 
before Richard’s the Third’s time; he fought bravely for the 
crown, and kept his antagonist in full play. We think, that 
more and effective business might be arranged for the last 
scene, by a closer adherence to the historical accounts of the 
battle. As this part of the action is now done on the stage, 
Richard and Richmond appear to have agreed to settle the 
allair, by having a duel in a private read. Old Hall, the 
Chronicler states, that Richard rode out of the range of battle, 
and that Richmond imitated his example, King Richard 
overthrew the earl’s standard, and slew Sir William Brandon, 
the standard bearer ; and than encountering Sir John Cheyne, 
made his way to Richmond, who kept him at bay, until 
Richard being deserted by his men, was slain fighting man- 
fully in the midst of his enemies. 
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While the battle was raging, this occurrence is Stated to 
have taken place, just a little in advance of the thick strife 
of man with man. Richard’s impetuosity caused him to over- 
throw all who were in his path towards Richmond ; and while 
columns were charging across the stage, this new business might 
be done without interfering or changing the speeches. The 
present stage business appears inconsistent, for Richard and 
Richmond, meet most unaccountably alone, and fight it out; 
the soldiers and officers just coming in at the death. These 
are all points which would be considered by an artist about to 
delineate the battle of Bosworth Field; and might be, 
perhaps, adopted with advantage by the artist to whom stago 
arrangements are entrusted. 

We have been induced to extend our remarks somewhat at 
length upon the subject of costume, as we hope in due time to 
have the pleasure of witnessing Mr. Brooke’s impersonations 
of Macbeth, Lear, Coriolanus, Brutus, Hamlet, Virginius, 
Lucius Junius Brutus, &c.; with all the support that so 
much talent demands. 





Rebtelus, Notices, Ke. 





Llistory of Servia and the Servian Revolution, translated 
rom the German of Leopold Ranke, by Mrs. Alexander 
Kerr, authoress of “Songs of Hope and Memory,” &c. 


8vo. London; John Murray, Albemarle Street, 1847. 

An extract from Mrs. Kerr’s preface, will convey to our 
readers, a better view of the nature of this work, than we 
ean possibly give. 

“The eminent position assigned to Professor Ranke among 
modern historians renders any tribute to his distinguished 
merits superfluous, and at the same time affords a sufficient 
Cc omiggeon for the authenticity of every production emanating 
rom such high authority. ) 

No subject elucidated by the researches of Ranke can be 
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otherwise than valuable ; and the Revolution of Servia is one of 
greater interest and importance than may at first sight 
appear. 

The geographical position of Servia, between Turkey and 
Austria, and forming, with the neighbouring countries, Bos- 
nia, Bulgaria, Wallachia, and Moldavia, a border-land 
between two great empires of opposite creeds, has made this 
country the seat of a protracted struggle between European 
civilization and Oriental despotism—between the Christian 
and Mahomedan religions. 

In the midst of these conflicting forces, the Servians present 
the interesting spectacle of a brave, hardy, and simple people, 
contending for national independence and religious freedom. 
Christians in faith, and subjected to the cruel persecutions of 
their infidel oppressors, their efforts to throw off the Moslem 
yoke met with little encouragement from Christian nations ; 
except so far as they could be made instrumental in checking 
the encroachments, or counteracting the policy of other 
powers.” 

Mrs. Kerr has done ample justice to the author of the 
work ; the translation has lost nothing in her hands, and 
hears all the impress rather of an original work. It is well 
written, andin a style of vigour, and concentration, seldom 
witnessed in female productions. ‘The work:cannot fail to add 
considerably to Mrs. Kerr’s literary reputation. 

Mrs. Kerr’s denunciations of Mahometan government are 
equally applicable to the Christian, whose acts will rival those 
of their opponents, in violence and rapacity. If we judge 
religions by the fruits produced on governments, it may be well 
uestioned if the Heathen be not superior to the Christian. 
Dirtainly the ancient Roman and Grecian powers contrast 
most favourably with our more modern rulers. The eftorts 
however, are not those of religion, but the absence of all 
religious feeling. 


Sharpe's London Magazine, February, 1848. 


This work continues its monthly claim on public favour 
and general patronage. In these days of cheap and good 
literature, it has few equals, no superior. 
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Caldwell’s Musical Journal. 


The seventh part, just published, contains ‘‘ My native 
Bay,” ‘‘ Philemelon Walzer,” ‘‘ When morn is breaking,” 
‘The royal Highlander Quadrilles,” ‘‘ Oh Gin I had a bonnie 
lassie.” The first of these, ‘‘ My native Bay,” the music by 
Robert Guylott, poetry by Robert Chambers Esq., is suffic- 


ient to recommend the work to general approbation. 


New Music.—The Victoria and Albert Waltz, by Herr 
Kling. D'Almaine & Co. Soho Square. 


A lively piece, evidently the production of a good musician, 
in which is introduced with considerable effect, our National 
Anthem. The composition is quite in the German style, and 
not unworthy of a place with the productions of many of his 
gifted countrymen. 





Che Cheatres. 


Her Magsesty’s Tuearre.—The season opened on Satur- 
day last with its accustomed splendour, and, perhaps, 
something more than its usual amount of a first night’s 
success. Although the theatre is clean and fresh in its 
appearance, we observed nothing new since last year. 
"he orchestral powers have been very considerably aug- 
mented. Mr. Balfe has added more stringed instruments to 
his forces, and among the new names we now find those of 
Cooper, Collins, Jacquin, Kreutzer, Oury, Hughes, Boden, 
Calkin, &c. The wind instrument department has received 
augmentation. 

The opera of Ernani was selected for the commencement. It 
is by far the greatest of Verdi’s productions, but is not by any 
means a very first-rate and masterly work. The cast on the 
occasion was one of interest, as it comprised three new singers, 
Signora Cruvelli, Signor Belletti, and Signor Cuzzani. The 
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Lady is a native of Germany, with a face full of expressive 
intelligence, but too strongly marked by the Teutonic charac- 
teristic breath of countenance to allow it to be said for a mo- 
ment that she has pretensions to remarkable beauty. She is 
of middle statue, and well formed. She has a high soprano 
voice, full of resonant freshness and impassioned intonations. 
Her dramatic delivery is excellent, and she possesses powers of 
brilliant execution that future opportunities will more strik- 
ingly display. Nothing could have more hopeful in a 

than her manner of rendering the cabaletta to the popular 
“ Ernani involumi. Her style here exhibited all the volu- 
bility and glitter of the best Italian school. It was, however, 
in the ‘‘ Solingo errante” that her powers were best to be ap- 
preciated. At this stage of the opera she had regained her 
confidence, and sang with an impassioned animation and taste 
that gave full effect to that charming terzetto. An encore 
was her reward. Her acting, too, is among her many strik- 
ing qualities as an artiste. Signor Belletti is a baritone, 
coming to us, it is said, with high credentials from Jenny Lind 
herself. He has a good energetie and effective voice, a little 
too metallic in quality perhaps, but firm, true, and flexible. 
He played the part of Don Silva in so good a style, that his 
position may be said to be already fixed. Signor Cuzzani, the 
new tenor, is said to be suffering at present from the effects of 
influenza, and therefore, it may not be quite fair to canvass 
his capacities. He seems to us, however, to be the least 
successful of the three names we have mentioned. ‘Towards 
the conclusion of the opera, he seemed to rally his capabilities ; 
and at his scenic death, he certainly did not stand badly in 
the estimation of the public. We must not forget to mention 
that Signor Gardoni, our old favourite of last season, made 
his reappearance, and sung with all his former charm and 
effect. We here give the cast of the principal character of 
the opera; “ Ernani, Signor Cuzzani, (first appearance) ; 
Don Carloz, the king, Signor Gardoni (the music being 
transposed to suit his voice); Don Ruy Gomez, Signor 
Belletti (first appearance.) 

After the opera came a new ballet, the work of M. Paul 
Taglioni, seconded by the genius of Signor Pugni in the 
musical department, and Mr. C. Marshall in the scenic. 

Drury Lane Tuearre Royar.—The principal event at 
this theatre, during ‘the month has been the appearance of 
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M. Hector Berlioz, before a London audience. His arrival ex. 
cited very great interest in the musical circle of London. It 
was announced that he had come to this country for the express 
purpose of superintending the performance of some of his own 
compositions, which have heretofore been known in England 
only by their continental fame; but the report of that 
fame has been loud and widely spread ; and the conse- 
quence was that his concert on Monday evening (thie 
first of an intended series)drew a crowded auditory to Drury 
Lane Theatre. An immense orchestra was constructed on 
the stage, with seats for the chorus-singers* in front 
the band and choir together including about three hundred 
persent. All the best instrumentalists in Londen were en- 
gaged ; and the vocal performers were Miss Miran, Madame 
Dorus Gras, Messers. Reeves, Wiess, and Greg the first con- 
sisted of the ‘*- Overture to the Carnival of Rome; ;” romance, 
‘The young Breton Herdsman,” Miss Miran; symphony, 
‘‘ Harold in Italy,” with solo on the tenor by Mr. Hill. The 
second part was composed of the first and seconds of the lyrical 
drama of ‘ Faust.” The third part, a cavatina from the opera 
‘Benvenuto Cellini,” sung by madame Dorus Gras ; Chorus of 
Souls in Purgatory, from a Requiem ; the final of the tri- 
umphal Symphony, the solo part performed by Herr Kenig 
on the alto trombone. The performers, both vocal and instru. 
mental, exerted themselves most laudably to give effect to the 
works of a composer; and M. Berlioz has every reason to be 
gratified by the favourable impression he has produced in this 
his first appeal to the suffrages of the British public. The 
symphony of ‘* Harold”a truly wonderful work, called forth 
from Paganini, when he heard it in Paris, the prophetic greet- 
ing, ‘Tu seras Beethoven !” which he addressed to the con- 
poser in a note enclosing a present of 20,000 francs. 

Roar [rattan Overs, Covent Garpen.—The prospectus 
of this establishment has just been issued. The following 
are the most important particulars :—The theatre will ~~ 
for the season on Tuesday, March.7, for the performance 
it is stated, ** of operas of the most eminent composers, without 
distinction of country.” The company is powerful. Besides 
Madame Grisi, Madame Persiani, Madame Ronconi, Miles. 
Steffanoni and Corbari, who were ‘engaged last year, the list 
of principal soprani is strengthed by three additions— Madame 
Castellan, from her Majesty's s Theatre ; Mile. Angiolina ZoJa, 
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who has acquired considerable reputation in Italy ; and the 
celebrated Madame Pauline Viardot Garcia, sister of Mali- 
bran. The only contralto announced is Mlle. Alboni, but 
she is a host in herself. The tenors will comprise Signori 
Mario, Salvi, and other favorites of last year, with Signor 
Luigi Mei, a new importation from the Scala at Milan, and 
M. Roger, the well-known primo tenore of the Opera Comique 
of Paris. The basse profondi will consist of Signor Marini, 
a certain Signor Corradi-Setti, from the Scala, with Signors 
Tagliafico and Polonini, highiy capable subordinates. Sig- 
nors Tamburini and Ronconi will be among the barytones, 
and Signor Rovere continues to officiate as basso comico, 
although it must be evident that his voice is a decided bary- 
tone For second tenors we are to have Lavia and Soldi (an- 
other new acquisition), and for seconda donna the evergreen 
Madame Bellini. It is enough to say of the band and chorus, 
that they will consist of the same performers as last year, 
with some additional reinforcements; Mr. Costa of course 
remaining at the post he fills so admirably. A military band, 
under the direction of Mr. Godfrey, is also announced. Be- 
sides the operas which were most in vogue last reason, the 
“Cenerentola,” isto be produced for Alboni, the * Fatorita” 
for Grisi, ‘“‘ Guilleume Tell” for Castellan, “La Figlia del 
Reggimento ” for Zoja, ‘*‘ Haydee, ou le Secret,” for Roger, 
and the “* Huguenots” and ‘ Fidelio” for Viardot Garcia. 
Auber and Meyerbeer are stated to be employed in arranging 
their respective works to suit the exigincies of the Italian 
stage. ‘The ‘‘ Huguenots” will (judiciously) be considerably 
abridged. ‘The ballet arrangements may be shortly dismissed. 
Lucilee Grahn and Flora Fabbri are to be the principal female 
dancers, supported by Mlle. Leopoldine Brussi, a new star 
from Vienna, ad a host of lesser lights. About the male 
dancers we have nothing to remark. M. M. Casati and 
Appiani will be the ballet-masters, and Mr. Alfred Mellon the 
leader. For the scenery it suffices to name Messrs. Grieve 
and ‘Telbin. 

Haymarxer.—The great success which has attended Mr. 
Lovell’s new play, of ‘‘ The Wife’s Secret,” has rendered any 
change in the performance unnecessary. ‘The Wife’s 
Secret” continues to attract crowded audienecs and has been 
favoured with the presence of Her Majesty and the royal 
Consort. 


Mr. Lovell in his new Play, has opened “a mine” of dra- 
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matic excellence in which he need fear no equal amongst living 
authors in the pourtraying of the domestic affections, and the 
exquisite feelings of human nature he possesses a power of 
great intensity. We trust he will ‘“ work his mine” to 
advantage. 

Ox.ympic.—Since our last number, Mr. G. V. Brooke has 
appeared in two characters, namely, as Sir Gi/es Overreach, 
in ‘ A new way to pay old Debts,” and the Duke of Glost y 
in * Richard IIT. 

Mr. Brooke’s performance in Othello led his numerous aid- 
mirers in that character, to form an opinion that he would be 
equally successful in that higher range of character, in which 
John Kemble was so distinguished, such as Coriolanus, 
Hamlet, Brutus, &c., They were therefore rather surprised 
at the announcement of his appearance as Sir Giles Overeach, 
and the crooked back’d tyrant and did not expect a favourable 
issue. The result has rather justified their expectation than 
otherwise, although Mr. Brooke's performance of both these 
characters was marked by an originality of conception and an 
ability in execution rarely met with. We anxiously look 
forward to his appearance as Coriolanus. | 

Sapter’s Wetris.—The performances at this theatre during 
the preceding month have been a diversified round of 
Shakesperian pieces, including both Comedy and Tragedy.— 
“Twelfth Night,” “Hamlet,” &c. 

Mr. Phelps, Mr. Graham, Mr. Bennett, and Miss Laura 
Addison sustained the principal characters. Mr. Phelps as 
Malvolio, Mr. Bennett as Six Toby Belch, Mr. Graham as 
Horatio, gave much satisfaction to crowded audiences. Mr. 
Graham promises well, and but for a constrained position 
which he thinks it necessary to adopt, would be a more 
pleasingperformer. 

The part of Hamlet is not so well suited to Mr. Phelps as 
some other characters in which he has appeared. | 

Miss Addison is a pleasing actress, but like most modern 
artistes, somewhat ‘‘ o’ersteps the modesty of nature,” in 
aiming at effect. 





